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What's So Natural About Natural Gas? 


Billions of years ago tiny plants and animals lived 
on the land and in the waters. Their organic 
remains were washed down into lakes and oceans, 
and covered by mud and sand which, in time, 
became rock. This prehistoric decay formed 
compounds of hydrogen and carbon called 
“hydrocarbons.” Those were held in tiny spaces 
between the particles of sand and porous rock 
where they formed natural gas, and petroleum. 
Sometimes the gas was trapped under a solid rock 
cap through which the gas could not pass. Thus the 
dirty decay of previous centuries became the 
virtually pollution free natural gas available today. 


Terre Haute M Gas Corp. 


632 Cherry Street 4 Ve Telephone 234-1561 


ELEPHANTS AND OTHER ANIMALS 
TO GRACE WABASH AVENUE 


Elephants on Wabash Avenue? No, it's 
not a drinker’s fantasy, but a circus 
parade. 

The Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
circus has scheduled a parade of its circus 
animals in the downtown area on Thurs- 
day, June 5, in connection with the Banks 
iof the Wabash Festival. 

The parade will begin at 11 a.m. with the 
first public viewing point Thirteenth and 
Spruce streets. The parade will move to 
Eleventh Street, then south to Wabash 
Avenue, west through the Downtown area 
to Sixth Street, north to Chestnut, east on 
Chestnut to Eighth Street, south to Eagle, 
east on Eagle to Ninth where the animals 
will be tethered on the site of the old Cut- 
Rate Glass and China Company. 

The circus is scheduled for its first per- 
formance that night in the Hulman Civic- 
University Center. Performances will con- 
tinue through Sunday, June 8. 


THIRTEEN LOCAL PLANTS 
LAND IN “FORTUNE 500” 


Fortune Magazine has published its an- 
nual list of the 500 largest industrial cor- 
porations in the United States and the 
Terre Haute area has several represented. 

Nationally, Exxon Corporation took over 
as the largest U.S. corporation from the 
perennial sales champion, General Motors. 
Ford Motor Company, Texaco, and Mobil 
Oil rounded out the top five. 

The highest-ranked company with a 
sizeable local operation was Tenneco, the 
parent corporation of J. I. Case, manufac- 
turer of construction equipment. Tenneco, 
based in Houston, ranked 24 in 1974, up 
five places from the previous year. 

Next in line was National Steel at 64. 
National owns Stran Steel, a manufacturer 
of steel buildings, and also recently pur- 
chased the Braden Manufacturing Com- 
pany here. 

It was a long drop to the next focal 
representative, CBS, parent company of 
Columbia House, local record and tape 
manufacturing firm. CBS ranked 111, down 
six places from 1973. 

Anaconda Aluminum was next at 118, 
followed by Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc., at 130 
and Hercules at 133. Each gained in rank 
from the previous year. 

Together at 167 and 168 positions were 
AMAX Coal and Martin Marietta respec- 
tively. AMAX operates area mining 
operations while Martin Marietta has some 
aggregate operations here. Both dropped 
in rank from the year before. 


ALEID 


Eli Lilly, which operates a laboratory 


| near Clinton, ranked 176, while Ethyl Cor- 


poration, owners of Ethyl-Visqueen here, 
ranked 198, a gain of 29 places in a year. 
Close behind was the Pillsbury Company 


f at 202. Pillsbury has two plants in Terre 


Haute. 

The Bemis Company, which manufac- 
tures plastic bags here, ranked 290. Next 
was Fairmont Foods at 395. Fairmont owns 


| Chesty Foods. The only other “local” com- 


pany listed was Inland Container at 449. 
The firm currently has a manufacturing 
facility under construction near Cayuga. 


TWO LOCAL WOMEN 
STUDY GOP FUTURE 


Two Vigo County women are part of a 
special 40-member committee of the In- 
diana Republican party charged with 
studying four broad areas relating to 
present and future status of the state GOP. 

Local representatives are Doris Beasley 
and Betty Blumberg. Chairman of the 
panel is former GOP State Chairman 
James T. Neal of Noblesville. 

The advisory group, called the ‘‘Direc- 
tions '76'"' Committee and composed of 24 
men and 16 women, will report findings 
and recommendations to the Republican 
State Central Committee for consideration 
in the fail. 

The four areas under consideration are, 
first, the role of the political party today in 
the candidate nominating process; 
second, how does the GOP continue the 
discussion of issues and formulation of 
party positions on those issues between 
state conventions; third, how will the GOP 
become a majority party, and, fourth, do 
the present methods of selecting delegates 
to the Republican State and National con- 
ventions issure equality of opportunity to 
all segments of society? 


NEXT TELEPHONE BILL 
WILL REFLECT NEW RATES 


Beginning this week, Vigo County 
residents will pay more for their telephone 
service as a result of approval by the 
Public Servi e Commission of Indiana of 
portions of a General Telephone rate hike 
request. 

The new rates will begin appearing on 
telephone bills received about June 7, but 
they will be retroactive to May 22, ac- 
cording to Russ Greasor, customer 
relations manager at the local phone com- 
pany. 

The Commission allowed the portion of 
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SCOPE 


the request that will raise local monthly 
telephone rates, certain nonrecurring 
charges (installations, moves and 
changes, number changes, etc.) and PBX 
and key system charges. The new charges 
will result in an annual operating revenue 
increase for GenTel of about $20 million. 

The PSCI did not approve General 
Telephone's request to raise coin 
telephone rates to 20 cents and the com- 
pany’s plan to charge for directory 
assistance calls. 

Company officials point out the ap- 
plication was only the second by General 
Telephone in 15 years. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD MOVING 
TO NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Planned Parenthood Association of Vigo 
County has purchased property at 330 S. 


| 6th St. to serve as a new home for the 


United Way Agency. 
Diane Chandler, president of the board, 


| said the new home should be ready at the 


end of June. In the meantime, the agency 
is continuing its operation on the third 
floor of the Terre Haute House. 

"We have been searching almost two 


į years for a permanent location which 
§ would meet our particular needs and allow 


for continued growth of services to the 
community and surrounding areas. The 
financial responsibility is great, but 
everyone is anxious and wilting to assume 
the responsibilities required to provide for 
the remodeling and long term commitment 
in order to provide better services in a 
more suitable ocation,"’ said Mrs. Chand- 
ler. 


ADAM HILL DIES 


AFTER CAR-BIKE MISHAP 


Adam Hill, longtime Terre Haute 
newscarrier, died late last Thursday, a few 
hours after the bicycle he was riding was 
struck by a Car. 

Hill, 69, sustained massive head injuries. 
He died in Marion County General Hospital 
where he had been transferred from St. 
Anthony Hospital. 

The accident happened near Tenth and 
Ohio streets. Driver of the car involved was 
Robin Ferency, 121 Canterbury Drive. She 
was arrested for driving with a suspended 
license. 

Hill had carried the Spectator, The Star, 
and The Tribune for many years to sub- 
scribers in the downtown area. He was a 
member of the Terre Haute Bible Center. 
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BOARD RECEIVES MORE 
BUT DOES LESS 


As budget time for 1976 fast approaches, 
it's useful to review some of the 1975 
budget items. The Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals, a grtup that legally grants zoning 
variances when minimum requirements 
can't be met on things like set back 
requirements, number of parking spaces, 
size of signs, had a 51-1/2% budget in- 
crease from 1974 to 1975. Most of this went 
for salary, with a 33% increase for the 
secretary (who is also a county employee 
and not legally entitled to receive a city 
salary as well), and the same percentage 
increase to four board members. 

It should be clearly stated that small 
sums of money are involved. The Board's 
total 1975 budget is $2,515 (up from 
$1,660) and the secretary’s salary is $900 
(up from $600). However, the Board's 
business had decreased markedly in 
recent years. In 1974 it met 8 times and 
granted 13 variances. In 1975, to date, it 
has met once and granted 2 variances. 

In years past the Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals was actually granting zoning 
changes as well as variances. After city at- 
torney Mike McCormick clarified the legal 
situation, and the Board began approving 
only variances, little work remained for the 
board. 


BALDWIN SUGGESTS CHANGES 
IN POLICY ADOPTION 


Last week’s school board meeting in- 
cluded four long-awaited reports -- on 
student attendance, on transportation, on 
a gymnastics program in the high schools, 
and on problems at South High School. In 
a departure not from policy but from 
frequent procedure, all were referred to 
old business for consideration at the next 
Board meeting. 

Dr. Harmon Baldwin, new superin- 
tendent, said administration recom- 
mendations will accompany these at the 
next meeting. He also suggested that the 
Board review the manner in which policy is 
adopted. Baldwin thinks that the Board 
should adopt a procedure for new policies 
that would span a six-week period, from 
introduction to final approval, similar to 
the three readings given bills in the state 
legislature. 

Baldwin is also considering another 
change in Board meetings that would 
remove personnel matters from his 
superintendent's report and make them a 
separate matter. In past meetings, the 
Board occasionally has removed teaching 
and coaching appointments before ap- 
proving the superintendent's report. These 
generally are then delayed until the Board 
gets more information or changes the ad- 
ministration recommendation. Questions 


have been raised in the past as to whether 
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Behind the Headlines 


this is a proper function of the Board, 


whose responsibility is policy matters. 
Baldwin’s system might make such action 
less noticeable. 

Four pending matters of great 
significance were not mentioned at the 
meeting: the school facilities survey 
(scheduled for completion May 1), recom- 
mendations for reapportionment of the 
Board (scheduled for completion June 15), 
teacher negotiations, and the 1976 budget. 
Additionally, although school will be over 
before the next Board meeting, next year’s 
calendar was not mentioned. First of these, 
the facilities survey, will probably be 
discussed at the Board meeting June 9, 
with others to follow in the weeks ahead. 
Rumor has it that the facilities survey lists 
Rio Grande, built by the design-build 
method under Kenneth Cottom’s regime, is 
cited as the best elementary school 
building in the county. Further word is that 
Thornton, slated for replacement by the 
last Board and cause of the whole law suit 
controversy, is listed as one of the three 
worst elementary school buildings. 


DEMOCRATS FOR LARRISON? 


Word is that an organization called 
“Democrats for Larrison’ is currently in 
process of forming. Bumper stickers will 
shortly be off the press. and lapel buttons 
have been ordered. Both will use the red 
and white motif established for Larrison's 
campaign. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR STORY 
DRAWS SOME RESPONSE 


Since the Spectator’s article last week 
on the school calendar committee, we 
have received calls from concerned 
parents and teachers. None like the 
current calendar, changed several years 
ago to conform somewhat with Indiana 
State University. Consensus of the callers 
is that school should begin after Labor Day 
and end before Memorial Day weekend. 
Teachers point out that they can’t give a 
final examination just after a three-day 
weekend, so all school work is complete 
before the holiday. The final week 
becomes a baby-sitting situation, with 
classes playing games, seeing films, 
reading their own books, talking, or just 
sitting. 

A number of parents pointed out that the 
final two days of school, one over at 11 
a.m. and one over about 9 a.m., are an ab- 
solute waste and do not consider students. 
The cost of bus operation, opening 
schools and running the plants is wasteful, 
even if the funds are reimbursed by the 
state. By and large, they object to the scat- 
tered days off during the school year, and 
would prefer a compact, shortened year. 


ELECTION EXPENSE NEARLY 
TOTALS SALARIES PAID 


Which is more expensive--the chicken or 
the egg? Translated into political terms, 
should the election be as expensive as the 
salaries of the officials elected? 

The 1975 City Council line item in the 
city budget includes $150,000 for the costs 
of the primary and general elections for 
the city. All offices to be filled this fall-- 
mayor, city clerk, city judge and nine 
councilmen--receive a tota! annual salary 
of only $50,200, according to rates cur- 
rently in effect. 

So, over four years, salaries paid to 
those officials will be only one year’s total 
of the election cost. However, salaries of 
the top officials will go up beginning in 
1976, making that election cost figure look 
relatively less expensive. 

The last all-city election, held in 1971, 
had an appropriation of $67,949.43. In 
1972, according to State Election Board 
figures, the county-wide election cost 
$182,800. $80,000 of this went for absentee 
ballots (excluding persons voting absentee 
because of sickness); 3070 absentees were 
mailed in the primary and 4,753 in the 
general election. In 1974, another coun- 
tywide election year, total cost rose again 
to $213,907, with 5,254 absentee ballots in 
the fall general election. 

There is a good chance the fall! election 
will cost Terre Haute another $8,000 over 
budgeted funds. The governor has now 
signed a bill permitting raises for election 
workers. Judges, clerks, assistant clerks, 
and sheriffs may receive $30, and in- 
spectors $60. If this pay increase is gran- 
ted locally, more monies will have to be 
appropriated. 


ABSENTEES TOTAL 3,690 


Final absentee voting figures for the 
spring primary are not yet complete, as the 
books are in the registration office. A close 
approximation indicates that 3,690 ab- 
sentee ballots were mailed, 175 confined 
were voted by board, and 210 persons 
voted at the Court House. On Election day, 
3,776 absentees were sent to the polls. 

Of the 3,690 mailed ballots, 3,391 were 
returned, 39 were returned by the Post Of- 
fice, 10 were received after May 6, and 221 
were not returned. 
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Racial Harmony 


Within our grasp 


As | See It Now 


By Jon Pekel 


“Serious racial problems do exist at 
South Vigo High School.” That is the con- 
clusion of a report prepared by members 
of the Division of Pupil Personnel Services 
of the Indiana State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

That is also the conclusion reached by 
an ad hoc group of Terre Haute citizens 
who, at the request of the Vigo County 
School Corporation Board of Trustees, 
helped to analyze and to alleviate racial 
tension at South High School following a 
recent incident at the school. As a member 
of that citizen group, | would like to 
present here in outline form my personal 
observations and recommendations. 


To The School Corporation 

1. Like with a pressure cooker, racial 
tension should not have a lid put on it, but 
should be tet out into the open in a direc- 
ted manner. | personally commend the 
Board for moving in this direction, 
especially its interim superintendent 
William Hamrick and its president Mrs. 
Charlotte Caldwell. Over the summer this 
must continue. 

2. There should be human relations en- 
counter training, professionally run by an 
outside consulting firm, for certain South 
High School personnel including the prin- 
cipal, his top assistants including 
guidance personnel and key faculty mem- 
bers. 

3. More black faculty members should 
be hired for South, especially in the 
guidance department. At the time of the 
recent racial incidents, there were no 
black male faculty members at South. 

4. The student human relations com- 
mittee should be made functional on a 
regular basis. At no time during the recent 
incident was the student committee con- 
sulted or enlisted in helping to bring calm 
to the situation. Students must be directly 
involved in leadership roles in this vital 
area of the school’s operation. 

5. An administration-faculty human 
relations committee should be formed to 
Openly deal with racial tensions among 
faculty and administrators. 

6. Regular meetings should be. held 
among central office personnel and local 
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| $1 OFF 


any large pizza 
during 


June 5-8 


be. me e e o o i o a a ‘I 


Old Fashioned Days 


school personne! to alleviate the *ad- 
ministrative distance” between them so as 
to deal with the “our hands are tied” 
feeling among faculty members. 

7. A regular consultation process should 
be developed between school officials and 
local judges having juvenile crime jurisdic- 
tion to come to some clear understanding 
as to when and under what conditions 
juvenile offenders can be removed from 
the school and community. Much hostility 
exists over this problem. 

8. Open meetings between parents and 
school officials should be held at least 
twice a year to enable parents to express 
their frustrations in this area of human 
relations. 

9. The school corporation curriculum 
should continue to be revised to see that 
minority person subjects and concerns are 
fully integrated into the total academic 
curriculum at all grade levels. Faculty must 
be trained to sensitively present such 
material. 

10. A local Advisory Committee of black 
and white community leaders should be 
formed to regularly advise the School Cor- 
poration on human relations matters. 

11. Racial balance in certain elementary 
and junior high schools should be a top 
priority so that students reaching high 
school will have had some experience with 


all races as both faculty and fellow 
students. Busing for the purposes of racial 
balance will be needed in Vigo County. 


To The Community At-Large 

In that racial tension begins and is 
sustained in the larger community, | per- 
sonally recommend the following: 

1. The Terre Haute Human Relations 
Commission should have; 

a. A paid executive director as well as 
an investigative and legal consulting 
staff. 

b. Subpoena power to call any com- 
munity individual or institution for 
hearing testimony concerning a human 
relations situation. 

c. The power to indict and bring to 
trial any offender of existing human 
relations laws. 

d. The right to recommend affirmative 
action proposals in the human relations 
area. 

2. The Terre Haute media should make a 
concerted effort to present the news and 
views of the black and other minority com- 
munities. 

3. A Center For Dialogue of Terre Haute 
should be formed with the sole purpose of 
fostering tocal dialogue on human 
relations and other significant community 
issues. It should apply for United Way fun- 
ding. 

4. Local clubs, organizations, and chur- 
ches should regularly program human 
relations exchanges and dialogues 
throughout the coming year. 

With these and other suggestions, as | 
see it now the solution to racial tension 
within our schools and community is well 
within our grasp. 
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On East Ohio Boulevard, in a 
pocket behind the Meadows Shop- 
ping Center, squats a long, low-lying 
yellow brick building called Bishop 
Paul Schulte High School on maybe 
four acres of land. In front of the 
school stands the Virgin Mary with 
outspread arms gazing down at a 
pedestal which supports her and 
reads: Class of 1957. Nearby is a 
football field with tiers of green 
wooden bleachers along both sides. 

Schulte has had some fine football 
teams over the years. A few seasons 
ago they were undefeated. Lately, 
though, they've lost something 
fierce. On the field today are two 
boys tossing an old football back 
and forth. One boy, wearing a Bears 
helmet, looks twelve; the other, 
maybe ten. The little guy runs deep 
with his head down, then turns to 
pull one in, leaving tinges of his 
breath in the air. A cool day in May 
out here in the heart of the heart- 
land. 

Seven Mays ago my wife and | 
were inside that long, lanky yellow 
brick building listening to Bobby 
Kennedy, who was on his way to 
winning the Indiana primary. 
Nebraska, Oregon and something 
called California would follow, but it 
was here in those lush early days of 
May that one could hear the last sof- 
tening tones of ‘‘Wabash Can- 
nonbail’ as Bobby's train click- 
ticked its timebomb way toward the 
leaden West in 1968. In contrast, my 


trip today seems altogether 
pedestrian: i'm going to pick up a 
friend at the airport. Passing 


Schulte, though, | can't heip won- 
dering if Bobby’s death isn't already 
a fading second-grade memory for 
those boys tossing the ball. And 
Dallas, just a hand-me-down. | don't 
know. Maybe I’m too harsh. 
Actually I'm not even a political 


On May L i 


person. But | felt, well, a sense of 
identity with Bobby--perhaps the 
remnants of my college days during 
JFK's time when we ali had (or at 
least said we had) high hopes. And 
‘so when Bobby died, a link with that 
beautiful, irretrievable green past 
was severed forever. 


To be truthful, | sometimes wonder 
if those hopes had not already 
vanished in 1963; if Bobby's Indiana 
odyssey didn't have certain 
surrealistic touches--the aura of 
Brigadoon rather Camelot--and that 
Bobby only fitfully kept the whole 
campaign going. Even the title of his 
book, To Seek a Newer World, had 
that touch. My wife Lilia, a tiny, 
fulltime romantic from the Philip- 
pines, also found it bewildering. “It's 
Tennyson's ‘Ulysses,’ |“ she said. 
“Its the monologue of an old man, 
an old spirit who tries to talk down 
change and reality. This is for the 
young? | don't see how it follows.” 


Perhaps it never would have 
followed, even if Bobby had won the 
nomination in 1968. One suspects 
that Time was already outpacing the 
rhetoric of Bobby's last campaign. 
His followers seemed to be doing 
that last waltz on some resurrected 
Titanic, all the while saying to them- 
selves that the iceberg wouldn't 
emerge again from the fog because 
it shouldn't, and that reality this time 
would measure up to those promises 
and slogans so redolent of the early 
sixties. Perhaps all of those under- 
thirty supporters, like myself, were 
frantically looking for a dream to 
latch onto. 


It would be nice if it worked, went 
the reasoning, therefore it had to 
work. And if the dream had a few tat- 
tered edges, it would still have to do. 
But the aftermath of dreams is often 
the gross, and the trivial. 
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_ Kennedy for President Committee 


HAIRMAN SEPH GARGAN + TREASURER, HELEN KEYES 


tn 1968, Robert F. Kennedy came 
to Terre Haute twice. On May 7 In- 
diana can choose the next 
President of the United States, said 
the billposters. Make your vote 
count. It was a tough pitch when you 
consider that he hadn't announced 
his intentions until March 16, after 
much vacillation. But the com- 
mittees had already formed, and any 
such reminders from McCarthy folk 
got snappish replies and irritated 
blinks. His first visit to the city fell on 
April 10. 

That spring my wife and I lived ina 
house trailer in the middle of a corn- 
field behind the Terre Haute airport. 
Our trip to the courthouse in down- 
town Terre Haute, therefore, was the 
same one Bobby would take when 
his plane arrived. We left home 
early, but even then people were sit- 
ting all along the 8-mile route, their 
cars filling muddy driveways, parked 
at crazy angles on lawns and 
sidewalks. At the courthouse, mean- 
while, thousands more waited, 
listening to a mediocre rock band 
put some time out of its misery. The 
weather was warm. 

When Bobby arrived, he looked 
sharp. He gave both the impression 
and the appearance of youth. 
Squealing girls threw themselves on 
him. He has a good tan, his hair was 
long but groomed, his tailoring was 
fresh and his plain shoes were 
shined. Emotionally he alluded to his 
older brother's journey through 
Terre Haute and the heartland in an 
earlier campaign. After his talk he 
skirted the platform, extending his 
hands to those who could push their 
way there. His bodyguard, Bill Barry, 
stood close by. 

Later that month Gene McCarthy 
came and went. The student turnout 
was good but not staggering. A few 
told me they sensed a certain 
mirthlessness in the man which grew 
with each step he took toward 
national prominence. Bobby's reap- 
pearance on May 3, therefore, would 
be a fresh assault on the young 
crowd--most of whom were on 
Easter vacation from the University 
during his April visit. 

Lilia and | decided to stay home 
thet day, but Rose--a Kennedy ac- 
tivist, and my wife’s mahjong part- 
ner--calied, asking if my wife would 
like to be a hostess at a reception 
for RFK that night. Listening to the 
Proposal as it came over the phone, 
Lilia’s eyes widened at the prospect. 
“All right, we'll go,” | said. "Where's 
the reception being held?” 

“Schulte High, eight o'clock,” 
said Rose. 

At seven, after much deliberation, 
Lilia finally decided on a dainty 
green cocktail dress. She brought 
along her paperback copy of To 
Seek a Newer World to have it in- 
scribed. Rose had hinted that there 
would be autographs and pictures 
with the Senator. | brought my 
camera. When we reached the 
school, though, my fears were con- 
firmed. 

The “reception” was a come-on 
to fill the school gym with warm 
bodies. About five hundred 
“hostesses'’--mostly teenyboppers 
from the high school--were running 
all over the place. Crestfalien, Lilia 
donned the little blue Kennedy pin 
and ribbon saying “Hostess” that 


someone handed her at the door. 
Cookies, coffee and Kennedy 
leaflets were spread out on tables 
along the gym’s backside. Weaving 
through the crowd, a heavyset 
matron distributed a mimeo sheet 
with the emendated version of 
Woody Guthrie’s “This Land Is Your 
Land” that had become Bobby’s 
campaign song-- 

This man is your man, this man is 
my man 

From California to the New York 
island 

From the redwood forest to the 
gulf stream waters, 

That man is Robert Kennedy. 

When it became obvious that the 
Senator would be late, this woman 
pushed her way onstage and 
shouted the crowd into song. “Let's 
sing it once, and be sure to sing 
when he arrives!” 


Let us stop the fighting, start 
reuniting 

Increase our labors to help our 
neighbors 

This nation needs now, a man 
who leads now, 

That man is Robert Kennedy. 


Still no RFK. Another delay, this 
time taken up by a young ac- 
cordionist who played, among other 
things, “Lady of Spain” blindfolded 
and wearing gtfoves. Spot an- 
nouncements. More songs. The cof- 
fee ran out. Cheerleading. Songs. 
Restlessness. Did Bobby think they 
had all night? Finally, an hour late, 
he arrived. Everyone rushed to the 
stage where, honestly, our matron 
waited deliriously at the mike, 
roaring: 


He walks with all men, he talks 
with all men. 

In times of crisis, he is the right 
man 

For peace in our land, for peace 
in all lands 

That man is Robert Kennedy. 


Before the singing stopped, the 
squealing began. From where we 
stood at the back of the room we 
couldn't see a thing, so Lilia and | 


headed toward the back of the 
stage. ‘Reporters only,” a middle- 
aged guy wearing sharkskin said. tn 
my best Paul Newman voice | an- 
nounced, of all things: “Philippine 
Free Press, let us through.” He let 
us through. 


We ended up behind a curtain 
some ten feet from Bobby, and an 
overwhelming thought struck me: 
How easy it would be to kill the man. 
He stood there in a mood of loose, 
wearied aloneness, his hands 
crossed in front of him behind 
someone who was introducing him 
at the mike. His hair was shorter and 
greying; his suit, wrinkled and 
baggy; his shoes, scuffed, dusty. He 
looked tired and old, really. When he 
turned in our direction | could see a 
bruise and large scab on the left cor- 
ner of his mouth. The night before 
he had been pulled from a car in In- 
dianapolis, someone said. He had a 
chipped tooth. His face had the 
benumbed, glassy-eyed look of a 
man under sedation, or of one who 
has just perceived some horrible 
truth. 


In his remarks he quipped about 
having ten children in the White 
House. He spoke of aid to 
education, to the cities, of ending 
the war in Vietnam. At the end he 
jumped down to the crowded floor in 
front, and people merged around 
him. His aides pulled him back on- 
stage. Then the matrons formed a 
long line, up one side of the stage, 
across the middle, then down the 
other and ail of us, like high schoot 
seniors receiving diplomas, trooped 
up to shake Bobby’s hand. “l'm one 
of your fellow New Yorkers, 
Senator.” | heard myself say. “I wish 
you luck.” His stare fell beneath my 


On June 6 
Bobby Kennedy 


will be dead 7 years. 


By John Brady 


lower eyelids. He shook my hand 
and said, “Thank you very much.” 

The crowd came on, filing past the 
Senator and going offstage with 
fixed smiles. A group of children got 
into line repeatedly, amused that 
Bobby didn't recognize them the 
third and fourth time around. In- 
stamatics flashed, and the evening 
began to acquire an aura of disgust. 
Was this sad little comedy really 
worth the effort? Was Bobby, the 
dream builder, a size or two larger 
than life? Or was he almost too pain- 
fully human to be put through an or- 
deal such as this? And the 
ereamers--what were they? The 
body politic, up close, stunk. 

We left the gym and walked 
across the lawn to our car and to the 
silence that accompanied us on our 
drive to the trailer in the cornfield. 
With the car windows down, a 
feeling of relief came over me--the 
cleansing aftermath of an emotional 
bath | didn’t feel too comfortable 
about. In the quiet, Lilia sat fingering 
her little blue pin and the unin- 
scribed paperback. | wished we had 
stayed home. 

That summer we moved from the 
trailer to a farm in a hamlet called 
Atherton some ten miles north of 
Terre Haute and the University 
where | work. | once calculated that 
if | walked straight west from the 
garden | could reach the Wabash 
River in two mites. But the airport, 
Meadows Shopping Center, and 
Schulte High School--all the old 
touchstones that used to mark a trip 
homeward--were no longer a part of 
our world. Until this year. Now we 
have moved back into the city. And 
so it is that | sit here today watching 
two kids toss a football back and 
forth, back and forth, brooding a lit- 
tle on the pastness of the past, on 
memories of myself, and of Bobby 
Kennedy, now nearly seven sum- 
mers dead. 
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Tatters chats about clown-ing 


By T. J. Tatters 


T. J. Tatters, Advance Clown for 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus, says that what you see is what he is. 
In order to dispel what he considers the 
“biggest myth” concerning clowns, T. J. 
elaborated on his idea. 

Contrary to public opinion, T. J. does 
not feel that every clown is an unhappy 
person under the make-up. Clowns, like 
life, are made up of comedy and pathos. 
He believes that what is visible or obvious 
to the crowd is an extension of the clown’s 
personality. If the person is in reality a shy 
or sad person, he will be that kind of 
clown. 

The reverse is also true. T. J. considers 
himself a happy, extroverted personality. 
He presents a happy, outward-going clown 
image. “This is ME,” he says. “This is an 
amplification of myself.” 

T. J. considers his clowning as a gift. “I 
believe | have a gift to give,” he said. ‘| 
help people laugh at themselves, and at 
life." 

Clowns are as individual as their par- 
ticular appearances. T.J. creates all of his 
own gags and routines. These must be 
flexible to fit in with other clowns in small 
or large numbers. He also designs his own 
costumes, choosing “bright, happy colors 
that will be easily seen and enjoyed by the 
crowd at a distance." 

T. J. has been a professional clown for 4 
years. Prior to that, he says, he was "just a 
class clown.” He attended college in Ohio 
for more than two years, majoring in radio 
and theatre. He knew he wanted to be in 
the performing arts. Finally, he literally 
“ran away to the circus.” He decided to go 
to Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey's 
Clown College in Florida. 

The Clown profession was a closed 
profession for some time. “You had to be a 
relative of a clown or know somebody to 
get to be one." 

In 1967 there were only 13 clowns with 
the Greatest Show on Earth. When Irvin 
Feld, president and producer, assumed 
management of the show, that changed. A 
Clown College was established to attract 
new, young blood to the clown world. 

Clown College, T. J. says, “is like 
nothing else in the world.” An eight-week 
training program, it gives the clown 
aspirant the basic tools with which to 
work. Courses in acrobatics, gymnastics, 
tumbling and falling, (and coming back 
up), pantomime, costume design, make- 
up, crowd psychology, yoga, history of the 
circus and clowns, are included. Films of 
great clowns such es Laurel and Hardy are 
studied for technique. 


“Pantomime is essential,” said T. J. “It 
is important to learn economy of 
movement in routines. Actions should be 
kept simple and to the point so they can be 
recognized by the audience at a distance.” 
Yoga is also important, according to T.J. 
“It helps us to become clam and conserve 
our energy. This is especially useful in 
situations when many of us are crowded 
into a tight place for a long time, like in a 
small car in one of the well-known 
routines.” 

Clown College is a selective, hard-to- 
get-into School. It requires some real soul- 
searching,” said T. J. “The personalities of 
the applicants are delved into. Becoming a 
clown requires a total commitment, or 
dedication of your life," he added. "It 
requires you be serious about being 
funny.” 

Out of the 5000 or so that apply each 
time, only 50 will be accepted. There is the 
training program, audition, and then con- 
tracts are only given to half of the class. 
Minimum age is 17 years; there is no 
maximum. There are no barriers as far as 
height, weight, sex or race. “There have 
been women clowns for about 80 years,” 
he added. Good health is essential, as is 
great stamina. During the months that a 
circus unit travels each year, it will visit 
some 44 cities. 

There are less than 200 professional 
clowns in North America at the present 
time. ‘Professionalism means that a clown 
must “think up and out,” as he put it. 


Clowns, too, can be distressed or ill, but & 


cannot let their personal problems or 
feelings affect their performance. 

T. J. Tatters is very happy with his life 
these days. He is presently the Advance 
Clown for the Blue Unit of the Ringling 
Bros. Barnum & Bailey Show which is due 
in Terre Haute this week. As such, he en- 
joys "the best of both worlds. | get to travel 
the entire country, this is my fourth time 
‘round. | work with and for the Circus and 
circus people, and get to meet and talk 
with many people in many places.” 

An “Advance Clown” has many duties 
and a lot of fun. T.J. arrives in town about 
a week before the circus is due. He then 
receives his schedule which has been 
prepared by the Circus personnel and 
local people who suggest where he should 
visit. While in Terre Haute he conducted 
radio, TV, and newsweekly interviews; 
visited senior citizens groups, nursing 
homes, elementary schools, college drama 
classes, and men’s groups. At these he 
wears his costume and make-up, en- 
tertains, explains, makes balloon toys, and 
“just clowns around.” His work finished, 
he leaves before the circus even comes to 
town. 


“The Circus is good entertainment for 
everyone,” he explained. ‘Anyone can go, 
take the family, and find complete escape 
from their problems and everyday life. 
There is no message or moral taught at the 
circus. It is just entertainment. People can 
forget reality and enjoy fantasy. It is for 
children of all ages.” 

T. J. travels the country with his wife of 
five months. She likes the life of travel, and 
loves to share it with him. She makes the 
costumes he designs. His family, at first 
shocked by his decision to "go into Show 
Biz,” are now some of the greatest Circus 
fans he knows. They have enjoyed meeting 
all of the extroverted, outgoing people he 
has introduced them to. 

T. J. intends to be a Circus Clown as 
long as he lives. “I love what I’m doing,” 
he said. “I will be a clown until | take a 
tumble some day and can’t get up again.” 
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NORRIS ON DUTY— Ms. Marjorie Norris is on duty 
with Vigo County Prosecutor Michael Kearns’ office 
as an investigator following completion of a 10- 
week course at the Indiana Law Enforcement 
Academy. She graduated near the top of her 96- 
member class and was the only woman investigator 


in the class. (Photo by Bob Godfrey) 


Female investigator on 
duty with prosecutor 


A promise made during a political campaign a 
year ago has been put into effect by Vigo County 
Prosecutor Michael H. Kearns. 

A female investigator, hired to deal primarily 
with rape and child abuse cases, has completed 
a training program and started to work in the 
prosecutor's office. 

She is Ms. Marjorie Norris, 31 former teacher 
and caseworker, who has recently completed a 
10-week training course at the Indiana Law En- 
forcement Academy at Plainfield. 

Norris has been hired by virtue of three-year 
funding from the Indiana Criminal Justice Plan- 
ning Agency which Kearns applied for and 
received. Terms of the grant call for 95 per cent 
funding of her salary in the first year, with the 
percentage decreasing during the following two 
years. 

Norris was the only woman investigator 
among 96 policemen enrolied in the recent 
course at Plainfied. According to Kearns, there 
may be only one other law enforcement depart- 
ment in the state with a female investigator, that 
being Marion County. 

During the first six months that a female in- 
vestigator+ prosecutor team was used in Marion 
County, conviction rates on accused rapists in- 
creased from less than 50 per cent to more than 
90 per cent, according to Kearns. 

Increased conviction rates are only one 
hoped-for product of Norris’ employment here. 

According to the prosecutor, other jurisdic- 
tions have found that female investigators are 
better able than their male counterparts to elicit 
information from both rape victims and abused 
children. “The victims are often more able to talk 
to a woman, they feel a greater sense of security 
and compassion,” Kearns says. 

The second objective of the female in- 
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Year's at the Spring 

And day's at the morn, 
Morning's at seven 

The hillside’s dewpearl'd. 


The Lark's on the wing 
And Snail's on the thorn. 
God's in His heaven-- 
All's right with the world. 


Robert Browning 
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vestigator is to increase the public's willingness 
to report suspected incidents of rape, a great 
majority of which are thought to go unreported 
now. 

“One of our biggest problems in suspected 
rape cases is the reluctance of the victim to 
report for fear of how the criminal justice system 
treats the victims,” Kearns says. It is this fear 
that Norris’ employment may help to lessen. 

Another objective is to have Norris meet and 
speak with teacher, parent and civic groups to 
point out the warning signs of an abused or 
neglected child to encourage reporting such 
cases to the authorities. 

Her work in this area first brought Norris to the 
attention of Kearns. ‘As juvenile judge, | was im- 
pressed by her performance in numerous cases 
involving neglected children called before the 
court.” 

From December 1972 to January, 1975, Norris 
was an investigator in the child welfare division 
of the Vigo County Department of Public 
Welfare. She worked primarily with dependent 
and neglected children, child batteries and 
criminal neglect. 

Her training at the Indiana Law Enforcement 
Academy has prepared her in all phases of 
police work, from firearms to first aid to general 
aspects of criminal law 

“I| was surprised at the detail the Indiana Law 
Enforcement Academy went into—they do a 
tremendous job of preparing better police of- 
ficers,”’ says Norris. 

She says the course has made her feel better 
equipped to deal with all aspects of an in- 
vestigator’s job. 

Her job has its depressing aspects, especially 
dealing with the problems of abused children. 
“I'm just amazed at the incidence of the cases of 
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incest and sexual abuse of children,” she says. 
"in most cases, it didn't just occur once, but 
several times before it was reported.” 

“My feeling is to try and work to overcome the 
problem. We cannot undo what has been done, 
but we can try to protect others and show this 
sort of thing can't be tolerated,” she says. 

Norris will be available for all the normal 
duties of an investigator in the prosecutor's of- 
fice, but will specialize in rape and child abuse 
cases. She will be working with all local law en- 
forcement agencies, including the city police, 
sheriff's department and Indiana State University 
campus police. 

Kearns gives her efforts large credit for ob- 
taining a plea of guilty to a sodomy charge last 
week from a suspect, as well as work with the 
victim of an assault whose testimony led to 
another guilty-finding recently. 

Her training in how to garner and coordinate 
medical evidence, laboratory tests and general 
testimony is seen by Kearns as a step forward in 
the battle against all crimes of violence locally. 

Kearns also hopes Norris’ salary of $10,500 
will serve as a model for local law enforcement 
officials to emulate in payment of other 
policemen. 

“| did a survey of the state and the Terre 
Haute police are grossly underpaid compared to 
those of other second class cities," he says. “In 
fact, they rank near the bottom." 

“To successfully combat crime, we are going 
to have to make an investment in more and bet- 
ter educated police, better qualfied and better 
paid. Everyone on our local police force are 
desirous of continued education in law en- 
forcement and many have attended schools on 
their own.” Kearns said. He said the job and 
salary of Norris, approved by the regional 
Criminal Justice Board and the Indiana Criminal 
Justice Task Force, “is an expressed 
recognition that law enforcement people should 
be receiving more recompense.” 


TORNER GIRLS CLUB 


Torner Girls Club will sponsor a summer 
camp June 9-13. Any girl who is seven 
years old or older will be eligible to attend. 
Camp activities will include: daily swim- 
ming, singing, cookout, wood carving 
demonstration, nature study, crafts, games 
and sports. 

A charge of $8.00 per girl is required but 
this fee includes everything the child 
needs for the entire week. Reservations 
are still being taken at the Girls Club of- 
fice, 1107 South 4th Street. Any one 
needing further information may contact 
the Club at 232-4821. 
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spectacle 


The SPECTATOR’S eye on entertainment 


Summer brings theatre to the Valley 


Summer brings sun, swimming 
and theatre to the Wabash 
Valley. This week Spectacle, 
the Spectator’s eye on enter- 
tainment offers previews of the 
summer theatre offerings in 
Shawnee Summer Theatre in 
Greene County, the Brown County 
Playhouse, Little-Theatre-On- 
The-Square in Sullivan, 

Illinois and the ISU Summer 
Theatre appearing this summer 
in Terre Haute and Rockville. 


ISU will be presenting 
different shows simultane- 
ously in Terre Haute and 
Rockville. Many of the actors 
have become familiar faces in 
and around Terre Haute. Here 
Marlene Lambert is pictured 
in the 1969 musical “The 
Fantasticks.” 


Shawnee 
Summer 
Theatre 


The Shawnee Summer Theatre was 
really begun when a local committee of in- 
terested people held a “Kick-off Dinner” in 
1959 and sold tickets for the first season. 
The advisory board, composed of people 
in cities and towns in Southern Indiana, 
has been the backbone of Shawnee’s suc- 
cess. 

The site chosen for the Theatre was a 
large barn. This became the auditorium 
and a stagehouse was added. As the years 
have passed, all units have been added on 
as needed. New stage areas, make-up 
rooms, etc., give the theatre a quaint look. 
The theatre is organized as a non-profit 
professional theatre that does manage, 
however. to pay all of its bills. 

Dr. Rehner, who came to Greene County 
some 25 years ago to leave the 
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and educational theatre in 
Chicago, became involved with the 
Shawnee Summer Theatre. He now serves 
annually as Producer of the group, without 
compensation. His brother, Robert, volun- 
tarily serves as Artistic Supervisor. 

All of the acting staff must have had 
professional experience before coming to 
Shawnee, and all are paid. The entire com- 
pany of from 22 to 30 people live at the 
theatre, including those students who have 
won scholarships. Students take classes in 
all areas of theatre, including acting, 
make-up, direction, speech, and design. 

People come from nearly all of the states 
to see plays at Shawnee, according to 
Rehner. The Shawnee Art Gallery, a 
regular feature of the theatre, displays a 
different artist's work every week. The 
theatre usually produces 6 plays a year 
with at least 1 musical. There is a 
Children’s Theatre at the end of the 
season for two weeks. This season’s 
children’s play will be “Peter Pan,” August 
6, 7, 8 and 9. 

The major production staff, as well as 
the executive staff, has remained the same 
since the first season in 1960. In spite of 
the high professional standards of the 
theatre, it remains a “family affair.” Con- 
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tacts are kept with all of the Shawnee 
“alums” many of whom appear regularly in 
plays on Broadway and television. 
Shawnee Summer Theatre is especially im- 
portant to Greene County and is now an 
integral part of the cultural activities of the 
county and surrounding area. 

Season tickets are now on sale, allowing 
for admissions to ail six plays or six tickets 
at any time. Box 22, Bloomfield, Indiana 
47424, (on State Road 54 East), is the ad- 
dress. 


Summer 


Theatre of 
Greene 
County 


Summer Theatre of Greene County, Inc., 
the oldest, continuously operating 
professional theatre in Indiana, is now in 
its 16th year. Opening the current season 
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will be the popular “Butterflies Are Free,” 
playing June 24-28. 

A hit Broadway comedy, this play is the 
story of a young, blind boy who wants to 
get away from his mother and live his own 
life in a “beat” apartment in New York. A 
young, aspiring actress, love, and un- 
derstanding follow. 

“Tall Story,” a comedy about basketball 
and bribery and what happens when a 
young player accidentally gets involved 
with gangsters, follows July 1-5. 

“South Pacific,” a favorite musical, has 
for its stars Bill Shriner, who understudied 
Ezio Pinza on Broadway, and his wife. This 
is considered to be an all-time great hap- 
pening for Shawnee. The story is of World 
War Il, nurses, sailors, and the South 
Pacific. This runs from July 8-19. 

July 22-26 features the play ‘‘Sherlock 
Holmes,” Several of the detective’s cases 
are put together to make a clever show 
and an interesting evening of mystery. 

“Joan of Lorraine,” an unusual play 
which featured Ingrid Bergman in New 
York, will run July 29-August 2. The in- 
teresting part about this play is that it 
starts as a “rehearsal.” Gradually, a Direc- 
tor explains things, actors add to their 
costumes, and scenery is set up. At the 
end several scenes are played entirely as a 
real play. 

The final play of the year will be the well- 
known comedy, “The Rainmaker.” A turn 
of the century-midwest on the farm set- 
ting has the father and his sons trying to 
get his unmarried daughter married. In the 
middle of a drought, a so-called Rain- 
maker comes to call and offers to cue the 
drought, and make off with the girl. Father 
objects, and the plot thickens. This can be 
seen August 5-9. 

Dr. H. Adrian Rehner, Producer of the 
Shawnee Summer Theatre, says, “We 
studied a lot of plays, but we are con- 
vinced that this is truly an outstanding 
season--one of the best we have ever of- 


Brown 
County 
Playhouse 


The Brown County Playhouse in Nash- 
ville, Indiana, will open its 27th season on 
Thursday, June 12, with the play "Tobacco 
Road," by Jack Kirkland. Curtain time is 
8:00 p.m. 

“Tobacco Road,” adapted from the 
famous novel by Erskine Caldwell, is the 
human comedy-drama of Jeeter and Ada 
Lester. Together they struggle to keep 
their family together in the face of the 
worst depression in U.S. history. The 
classic American play, which opened in 
New York in 1933, became the longest- 
running play in broadway history. It will be 
in Nashville June 12-15; June 18-22; and 
June 25-29. 

Garson Kanin's “Born Yesterday,” the 
second offering, is the story about fighting 
corruption in post-World War Il 
Washington. The late, great comedienne, 
Judy Holiday, skyrocketed to stage and 
screen stardom for her portrayal of the 


play's heroine, Billie Dawn. For her movie 
performance of the same part, Holiday won 
the Academy Award as Best Actress. 

This play is the amusing and touching 
story of the innocent Billie, whose 
boyfriend is the rich and corrupt Brock. 
When Billie discovers and exposes 
Brock’s illegal dealings, she proves that 
she was indeed not “born yesterday.” This 
will be presented July 3-6, July 9-13, July 
16-20, and July 23-27. 

“Butterflies Are Free,” by Leonard Ger- 
she, is the final play of the summer season. 
This contemporary comedy is about the 
love between Don Baker a blind musician, 
and Jill Tanner, an aspiring “actress.” 
When Don's mother learns of the relation- 
ship, problems occur which threaten to 
end the young people’s romance. The 
warm and tender resolution of this human 
affair should provide audiences with an 
entertaining summer evening. 

A recent Broadway smash hit, ‘“But- 
terflies Are Free,” has proven to be one of 
the most-performed and popular American 
plays in recent years. It will be performed 
July 31-August 3, August 6-10, August 13- 
17, and August 20-23. 

Located in the center of Nashville, in 
scenic Brown County, the Brown County 
Playhouse is a Non-Profit Corporation run 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Theatre and Drama at Indiana University. 
Performances are given Wednesdays 
through Sundays with the following ex- 
ceptions: No Wednesday performance 
June 11, July 2, and July 30. No Sunday 
performance August 24. 


Little Theatre 
on the 


Square 


Rosemary Prinz, considered daytime 
TV's most popular actress, will appear in 
the starring role of Mama Rose, the 
domineering stage mother, in “Gypsy,” 
which is opening the 19th season at The 
Little Theatre--On The Square, in Sullivan, 
Illinois. The show will run June 3-29. 

Ms. Prinz, who will be making her 16th 
starring appearance on the Sullivan stage, 
has played Penny on “As the World 
Turns,” Amy in “All My Children,” and Dr. 
Julie in “How to Survive a Marriage.” The 
role of Rose was created in the original 
Broadway musical by Ethel Merman, adap- 
ted to the screen for Rosalind Russell, 
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ready to style your hair at 


232-1540 


Charm 


Beauty Salon 
907 Wabash Avenue 
Terre Haute, IN 47801 


played in Sullivan by Margaret Whiting in 
1961 and was revived on Broadway with 
Tony Award winner Angela Lansbury this 
season. 

The title Role of Gypsy Rose Lee will be 
played by the young singer-actress, Susan 
Brummell. Recently appearing in the First 
Chicago Center’s production of “The 
Magic Man,” Miss Brummell will play the 
shy young tomboy Louise who later 
becomes the stunning burlesque queen. 

Appearing once again with Prinz will be 
John Kelso, veteran Sullivan actor who has 
appeared in numerous Sullivan produc- 
tions since 1959. Mr. Kelso will be seen in 
a variety of roles including Cigar, Mr. 
Goldstone, and Uncle Jocko. 

The role of Baby June, wo later grows 
up to become famed star June Havoc, will 
be played by a talented professional child 
actress, Andrea McHenry, from New York 
City. 

Rehearsals for the production began 
May 23rd, with Kenneth McMillan direc- 
ting, and Robert D. Soule returning to 
Sullivan for his eighth season as resident 
scenic designer. Some twenty-five staff 
and apprentices have arrived in Sullivan 
from all over the country, and have been 
busy building scenery, constructing 
costumes, and preparing for the opening 
of the 19th season. 


Local auditions held at the theatre 
earlier in May for local children and 
aspiring singer-dancer-actors attracted the 
largest group ever to attend a local 
audition, according to Guy S. Little, Jr.. 
Producer. More than seventy talented local 
performers were seen and heard. Their ap- 
plications will be kept on file, and it is 
planned to cast a few parts from local 
talent whenever possible. 


“Gypsy” will run for four weeks through 
June 29th will performances Tuesday 
through Friday at 8:00, Saturday at 4:00 
and 9:00 and Sunday at 2:30 and 7:00. 


Season Tickets are still available until 
June 15. Discount Punch Cards will be on 
sale thru August 1. Complete information 
on the season may be obtained by calling 
the box office 217-728-7375 or writing The 
Little Theatre-On The Square, Box 155, 
Sullivan, IIl. 61951. 


Musical productions scheduled to fotlow 
include "Man of La Mancha” starring John 
Gavin and Constance Towers, July 1-20; 
“My Fair Lady” starring George Chakiris, 
July 22-August 10; and “The Sound of 
Music” starring Aniko and Peter Palmer, 
August 12-September 7. The fifth and final 
musical of the season will be selected and 
announced later. 
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ROCKVILLE -- Ritz Theatre 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS 
June 13, 14, 20, 21. 


THE MISER 
June 27, 28 and July 4, 5. 


SLOW DANCE ON THE KILLING GROUND 
July 11, 12, 18, 19. 


BLACK COMEDY 
July 25, 26 and August 1, 2. 


Curtain Time for all performances 8:30. 
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ISU in Rockville 


By Cindy Lucas 


ISU Summer Theatre took a giant step in expansion last year 
and extended its program in the Rockville, Indiana area. The 
history of the Ritz theatre and the ISU move is an interesting one. 

The Ritz Theatre was originally built around the turn of the 
century and was called the Rockville Opera House. It was a very 
popular entertainment spot and provided Parke County with live 
entertainment. With the advent of radio and film, the opera house 
closed its doors to live entertainment and was converted into a 
movie house. When money complications began to arise, the Ritz 
was scheduled to close. Not desiring to lose their only theatre, the 
Chamber of Commerce in Rockville raised funds to purchase the 
building in 1968 and renovated it to once again serve as a stage 
for live productions. 

ISU Sycamore Players first became involved with the Rock- 
ville project in 1974 when they arranged to bring a children's 
show to the Ritz. This led to the production of the 1974 mainstage 
production of A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. Last summer 
season ISU Summer Theatre and the Rockville Chamber of Com- 
merce combined to present three of the four Summer Theatre 
shows in the Ritz Theatre. This year all four shows will be presen- 
ted in Rockville at the Ritz. 

This arrangement is highly advantageous for many people, 
for not only does this offer entertainment to the communities 
surrounding Rockville but also to the State Parks and Recreation 
area which abound in the area. Last year a shuttle bus system was 
set up whereby people from Turkey Run could buy a round trip 
ride to the Rockville performances. No definite plans have been 
made for this year but there is a possibility that shuttle busses wil! 
be operating out of the various parks. 

Not only is it an enriching experience for the community but 
also for summer theatre members. One of the challenges is the 
change of stage. The Terre Haute operation of ISU Summer 
Theatre performs normally in an arena or thrust situation 
requiring that several sides be considered in the blocking (where 
and when actors move). The Rockville stage is a proscenium ‘‘box 
set” arrangement where it is necessary that all actions must be 
seen from one direction. Thus the blocking must be adapted from 
one stage to another. There are many other adjustments to be 
made as to the size of the building the lighting, and even the 
audience. 

The Rockville Chamber of Commerce is once again planning 
to renovate the exterior of the theatre and restore its former name. 
Live entertainment seems to be experiencing a rebirth in Rockville 
and for eight weeks this summer the ISU Summer Theatre Com- 
pany will be providing it every Friday and Saturday with an 8:30 
p.m. curtain. A THOUSAND CLOWNS will open June 13 and run 
the 14, 20, 21. THE MISER will run June 27, 28 and July 4, 5. 
SLOW DANCE ON THE KILLING GROUND will be performed 
June 11, 12, 18 and 19, and BLACK COMEDY will be playing at 
the Ritz July 25, 26 and August 1 and 2. 


KLAKAMP 


Ryan Kenneth Klakamp is the newest 
member of the family of Sgt. and Mrs. Gary 
J. Klakamp of Norton Air Force Base in 
Fontana, California. Ryan was born May 9 
and weighed in at seven pounds and seven 
and one-half ounces. The Klakamps are 
former Terre Haute residents and Mrs. 
Klakamp is the former Joan K. Miller, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles K. Miller. 
The Millers recently returned from Califor- 
nia where they visited Ryan and his 
brother Eric Joseph, 9 and sister Jill 
Allison, 4. 
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The Tith Season 


Now in their 11th season, !SU Summer Theatre continues to 
grow and change, but the goals remain the same. This season, as 
in all seasons past, Summer Theatre will offer four plays for its 
viewing public. Each show will run two weeks in Terre Haute. This 
season, however, will include an extra day of performance to 
allow for a greater selection of times as weil as to provide some 
welcome entertainment on a Sunday evening Shows will now run 
Thursday through Sunday each week. 

The idea originally conceived, that of bringing year-round live 
theatre that would be interesting and exciting to the Terre Haute 
audience, has held fast. Talented graduate and undergraduate 
students from various areas of the United States, selected Indiana 
State University students, and theatre professionals form the ISU 
Summer Theatre Company. The young artist who seeks to 
develop his craft and share his art can use the Summer Theatre as 
his outlet, and thereby provide the best in entertainment for the 
local community. 

The opening show in Terre Haute this season will be 
Moliere’s ‘‘The Miser,” directed by Thomas Headley. Headley was 
the primary force responsible for the establishment of the ISU 
Summer Theatre, and has been with it since 1965 when he kicked 
off the premiere season with “The Rainmaker." 

The second show to be held in Terre Haute will be “A 
Thousand Clowns,” under the direction of John B. Oblak. Oblak 
is the acting director of the department of theatre at ISU and has 
been responsible for much of the expansion that has taken place 
in the last few years. He and the other directors select the actors 
who apply to ISU from all over the country. 

All types of people with varied talents ranging from the 
young. method-oriented student to the veteran husband and wife 
team apply. This vast array of talent and energy must be carefully 
screened and only the best selected to create an ensemble that 
works to provide the best entertainment possible for the Wabash 
Valley. 

The third show, "Black Comedy,” by Peter Shaffer, will be 
directed by this year's Rookie” director, John Stockwell. Stock- 
well is chairperson of the Department of Speech at ISU and has 
been active in Theatre. He helped with one of the major ex- 
pansions of ISU Summer Theatre last year, the Rockville Program. 
All of the shows enjoyed in Terre Haute are now also taken to the 
Ritz Theatre in Rockville, Indiana, on alternating weeks, where a 
performance is held every Friday and Saturday evenings. 

The final show of the season will be a highly moving change 
of pace. “Slow Dance on the Killing Ground," by William Hanley, 
will be performed under the direction of Glenn Harbaugh. Har- 
baugh, who has entertained Terre Haute audiences with both 
drama and comedy, believes a drama such as this one will be 
“one of those rare things people remember as a high point in the 
season.” 

Anyone interested in tickets or more information should con- 
tact the theatre box office in Dreiser Hall. The telephone there is 
812-232-6311, Ext. 2259. All Terre Haute performances are held in 
the Cotillion Room of the ISU Conference Center, which has been 
converted into an intimate little theatre. 


TERRE HAUTE -- Cotillion Room 


THE MISER by Moliere 
June 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS by Herb Gardener 
June 26, 27, 28, 29 and July 3, 4, 5, 6. 


BLACK COMEDY by Peter Shaffer 
July 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20. 


SLOW DANCE ON THE KILLING GROUND 
July 24, 25, 26, 27, 31 and August 1, 2, 3. 


INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SYCAMORE PLAYERS 


“The Miser” 
Comedy by Moliere 


T.H.: June 12-15, 19-22. 
Rock.: June 27-28, July 4-5. 


“A Thousand Clowns” 
Comedy by Herb Gardner 


T.H.: June 26-29, July 3-6. 
Rock.: June 13-14, 20-21. 


“Black Comedy” 
Farce by Peter Shafter 


T.H.: July 10-13, 17-20. 
Rock.: July 25-26, Aug. 1-2. 


“Slow Dance on the 
Killing Ground” 
Drama by William Hanley 
T.H.: July 24-27, 31, Aug. 1-3. 
Rock.: July 11-12, 18-19, 


TERRE HAUTE © ROCKVILLE 


f: TE T R RITZ THEATRE 
Fs rence Center 
a 6th & Cherry (Hig oi 
CURTAIN TIME 
8:30 P. M. 


BOTH THEATRES AIR-CONDITIONED 
ADMISSION: $2.00 


TICKET INFORMATION 


Tickets for all productions may be obtained by 
calling 232-6311, extension 2259, or by 
stopping at the Theatre Box Office, Dreiser 
Hall. Box Office hours are from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Monday through Saturday. 


Tickets for Rockville performances may be 
obtained by calling the Rockville Chamber of 
Commerce, 569-3344. 


WE'VE ADDED SUNDAY NIGHTS IN TERRE HAUTE! 
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TV window that you could do 
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on your side. Member F.D.1.C. 
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“Fireman, Save 
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By Ron LaRoche 


Well, ol’ John Wayne’s back in “Bran- 
nigan” at the Meadows Theatre. It’s 
nothing spectacular, but it’s reassuring. If 
you don’t expect much you won't be disap- 
pointed. 

Wayne is an Irish Chicago cop sent to 
London to bring back an American hood 
who has a contract out on the Duke. The 
kidnapping of the hood and the hit man 
supply the conflicts Wayne does battle 
against. 

Richard Attenborough has a likeable 
role as Wayne's contact at Scotland Yard. 
There is some humor in it. One of the best 
funny bits comes when Judy Geeson tells 
Wayne, “You're so damned solid.” Wayne 
answers, “| thought it was fat.” 

“The Four Musketeers” at the Cinema | 
Theatre is not as good a flick as “The 
Three Musketeers,” but it's certainly better 
than 95 per cent of films these days. 

“Four” has less obvious and slapstick 
humor. There’s a darker edge to it with in- 
trigue played against a backdrop of death. 

The two films were originally one film 
directed by Richard Lester, but rather than 
edit to one flick, two movies have resulted. 
It's a natural double feature. 

Faye Dunaway is the main figure in 
“Four.” Her sinister villainy is aided and 
abetted by Cardinal Richelieu (Charlton 
Heston) and a one-eyed Christopher Lee. 

Burt Reynolds’ fatest is “W.W. and the 
Dixie Dancekings’’ at the Plaza North 
Theatre. He’s immersed in country music 
along with country musicians Jerry Reed 
and Connie Van Dyke plus actor Ned 
Beatty playing a country star. 

The big disaster movie with added vocal 


WTWO WTHI 
2 NBC 10 CBS 
(7) (12) 


effects for more earthquakiness is 
“Earthquake” at the Cinema Il Theatre. 
The special effects are excellent with four 
large speakers in the theatre to assist in 
the rumbling earthquake. 

Charlton Heston is the hero with backup 
support from Ava Gardner, George Ken- 
nedy, Marjoe Gortner, Lorne Greene, 
Richard Roundtree, Genevieve Bujold and 
Walter Matuschanskayasky. 

Kennedy is also present in “The Eiger 
Sanction” at the Indiana Theatre. The 
movie is a Clint Eastwood vehicle in- 
volving assassination in the mountains. 

“Mandingo” is at the Grand Theatre with 
James Mason, Susan George and 
heavyweight boxer Ken Norton. It’s 
miscenegation time at the old plantation. 
Excellent sleazo stuff. 

Charles Bronson plays his usual hero 
role in “Breakout” at the Corral Drive-in 
Theatre. He’s out to rescue Robert Duvall 
from prison. Also onboard are "The 7- 
Ups" (Roy Scheider cop flick) and ‘‘The 
Last Detail” (with Jack Nicholson) in one 
of his finest roles. 

At the North Drive-In Theatre are “My 
Pleasure Is My Business” (Xaviera Hollan- 
der), “The Girls on 42nd Street” and "The 
Oldest Profession.” 

Some decent flicks are coming up. Such 
as “Nashville” (Robert Altman's latest), 
“The Passenger” (Jack Nicholson in 
Michelangelo Antonioni's latest), ‘““Sham- 
poo” (Warren Beatty), “Tommy” (The Who, 
etc.), ‘French Connection il” (Gene Hack- 
man), “The Wind and the Lion" (Sean 
Connery in Gerald Ford's Patton"), ‘‘The 
Return of the Pink Panther” (Peter Sellers), 
“Framed” (Joe Don Baker) and “Walking 
Tall Part I!” (Bo Svenson). 
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Promotion and 
Convention Material 
Special Gift Ideas 


Matches Buttons Badges 
Pens , Jewelry Decals 
Novelties e Bumper Strips 

Calendars 


Call Dave Kirk 232-9531 
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Little House On Tony Orlando & That's My Mama Indiana Loves The Way It Was 
The Prairie Dawn Movie Of The Week | World Team Tennis 
Lucas Tanner Cannon “It Couldn't Happen 

To a Nicer Guy” 


Petrocelli Dan August Baretta 

News 
Eyewitness News Newscenter 10 Reed Farrell Show Love. American Style | Bergman Festival 
Tonight Show CBS Late Movie Wide World Speciii 


"Gold Of The Untouchables 
Seven Saints” 
Tomorrow News Final 
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Trierweiler 


Pest Control 
Call 232-2888 


Infested? 


FUNERAL HOMES 


235-8046 
TERRE HAUTE 


We are a service conscious firm 
with its orientation to progress and 
the future. 


898-2130 
PRAIRIE CREEK 


Complete 


CARPET and RUG 


Service 


“Cleaning of Terre Haute’s 
Finest Rugs Since 1899” 


Cleaning, Sewing, 
Repairing, Alterations 
Laying 
Authorized 
MOHAWK CARPET 
Dealer 


Terre Haute Carpet 
Cleaning and Rug Co. 
333 N. 16th St 232-9513 


Clean As A Pin... 


For 


longer wear... better 


appearance month after 
month — Send all your dry 
cleaning to KRAUSBEK... 
specialist in more thorough 


cleaning. 


Krausbek 
DRY CLEANERS 


419 S. 13th St. 234-6528 
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00 CBS Morning Report 
30 New Zoo Review 
700 : 


Sar 
9 00| Celebrity Sweepstakes 
30) Wheel of Fortune 
10 00} High Rollers 

30} Hollywood Square 
115 

:30 [Blank Check/News 
1 00 | Noonwatch 

30f Days of Our Lives 


00 

30|The Doctors 
700] Another World 
£30 


00 | Somerset 
30 | Flintstones 
00) High Chaparral 
30 
5 00 [Truth or Consequences 
30] NBC Nightly News 
6 00 | Eyewitness News 
30}Jimmy Dean Show 
7 00 | Sunshine 
30|The Bob Crane Show 
00f “Pete & Tillie’ 
30 
00 
30 
10 00} Eyewitness News 
30 j Tonight Show 


1 00 

30 

00 | Tomorrow 
2 30 


Today Show 


Celebrity Sweepstakes 
Wheel of Fortune 
High Rollers 
Hollywood Square 


Jackpot 

Blank Chech News 
Noonwatch 

Days of Our Lives 


The Doctors 
Another World 


Captain Kangaroo 


Mike Dougias 


Jokers Wild 

Gambit 

Now You See It 
Love Of Life/Merr 
Young & Restless 
Search for Tomorrow 
Newscenter 10 

As The Warld Turns 
Guiding Light 

Edge at Night 

The New Price is Right 
Match Game 
Tattletales 

Merv Griffin 


Cisco Kid (4:55) 
CBS News 
Newscenter 10 
To Tell The Truth 


The Waltons 


Thursday Night Movie 
“They Call Me 


Trinity” 


Political Program 
Newscenter 10 
CBS Late Mowe 


CBS Morning Report 


Captain Kangaroo 


Mike Douglas 


Jokers Wild 
Gambit 

Now You See It 
Love Of Lite ’Kere 


Young & Restless 
Search for Tomorrow 
Newscenter 10 

As The World Turns 


Guiding Light 

Edge of Night 

The New Price is Right 
Match Game 


Somerset 
Flintstones 
High Chaparral 


Truth or Consequences 


NBC Nightly News 
Eyemtness News 
rop Goes the Country 


Sanford and Son 
Chico and the Man 
The Rochford Files 


Police Woman 


Eyewitness News 
Tonight Show 


Midnignt Special 


Tattletales 
Merv Griffin 


“Cinderella” 
CBS News 
Newscenter 10 


To Tell The Truth 

Friday Night Movies 
“One More Time” 

“The People Next 

Door” 


Newscenter 10 
CBS Late Movie 


“The Undefeated” 


Dialing Dollars Mavie 
“Curse of the 


Fly” 
Blankety Blanks 
Password 

Split Second 

All My Children 


General Hospital 
One Life to Live 


The Reed Farrell Shaw 


Janie 


From Hollywood 
“Illegal” 


Studio Four 
News 
Chuchwagon Theatre 


Hollywood Movie 
“Strangers on 
a Train” 


Instructional 
Programming 


Autobiography 
Sesame Street 


News 


The Money Maze 
Star Trek 


Bullwinkle 

Mickey Mouse Club 
ABC News Weather 
Mission Impossible 
Eyes On Weather (6:55) 
Barney Miller 

Karen 

Streets of San 
Francisco 


Harry 0 


Reed Farrell Show 


New Zoo Review 


Dialing Dollars Movie 
“Last of the 
Commanches”’ 
Blankety Blanks 
Password 

Split Second 


All My Children 
Lei's Mahe A Deal 


The Big Showdown 
General Hospital 
One Life to Live 


The Money Maze 
Star Trek 


Uncle Waldo 


Mickey Mouse Club 
ABC News Weather 
Mission impossible 


Eyes On Weather (6:55) 
Kolchak 


Salute to Sir Lew- 
The Master Showman 


Get Christie Love 


The Reed Farrell Show 
ABC Wide World 


Mystery 


Flintstones 
Debbie's Place 


Mickey Mouse Club 


Gomer Pyle 
Andy Griffith 
Mod Squad 


Diamond Head Game 
What's My Line? 
Mery Griffin 


News 4 Indiana 
Love, American Style 


Untouchables 


News Final 


The Reed Farrell Show 
Janie 


From Hollywood 
“Ten Little 
Indians” 


Studio Four 
News 
Chuckwagan Theatre 


Hollywood Movie 
“You're a Big 
Boy Now” 


Outdoors With Art Reid 
Sesame Street E 


The Evening Report 
Misterogers 

Zoom 

Sportempo 

Bill Mayer's 
Foreign Report 

In Performance 

at Wolf Trap 


The Silver Screen 


(nstructional 
Programming 


Autobiography 
Sesame Street 


News 


Flintstones 
Debbie's Place 


Mickey Mouse Club 
Gomer Pyle 

Andy Griffith 

Mod Squad 


Indiana Loves 
Tennis 


News 
Love, American Style 


1) “Horrors of the 
Black Museum” 
2) “The Mystery 
of Marie Roget” 


Sportempo 
Sesame Street 


The Evening Report 


Zoam 


Farm SIU Report 


Washington Week 
Wall Street Week 
Black Perspective 
Avaiation Weather 
Book Beat 


Viewpoint 
The Silver Screen 


aad 


tube-talk HA KOEBRICH 


with 
DICK FORBES 


THE $60,000 CBS TENNIS CLASSIC started its fourth year on the CBS 
Television Network last Sunday, June 1. The elimination series will be 
broadcast for 12 more Sundays with the finals taking place on August 24. 


Top stars competing for the $12,000 winner's prize are Arthur Ashe, 
Stan Smith, Rod Laver, Cliff Richey, Bjorn Borg, Alex Metreleli, Marty 
Riessen, Cliff Drysdale, Mark Cox, Tom Okker and Roscoe Tanner. The 
scene of the action is Palmas De! Mar, Puerto Rico, with each match being 
a best two of three sets with the 13-point tiebreaker in effect. 


IN ADDITION to the men’s tournament, a unique program segment 
titled "Pressure Point’ will be introduced. ‘Pressure Point” features six- 
teen of the leading women pros in exciting 13-point sudden-death playoffs, 
with the winners advancing and the losers being eliminated. 


AUTO RACING continues at the Action Track June 1, but the grand- 
daddy of them all, the Indianapolis 500 has come and gone. The big race 
seems to have a different story every year. If it isn't a threatening day at the 
2-1/2 mile oval it is rained out, or stopped. At least that has been the story 
off and on for a few years. Had only a few minutes to run when a mid- 
western ‘‘cloudbust"’ loused things up for both spectators, listeners and 
viewers on radio and TV, and the daredevils on the track. Let's hope the 
local race runs on a fast track. 


AFTER BOBBY Unser received the checkered flag we remarked that 
probably 200,000 fans at the track out of the estimated 300,000 or more 
were soaked. Sid Collins sat in the tower and did a good job of describing 
the finish. A very wet one. On the TV show cars were slipping and sliding 
around before they could stop and get into the pits. Looked like a flock of 
ducks landing on the ice in the fall. Lotsa damage was done to some of the 
cars. of course. Then at the big banquet the drivers were getting their 
checks for a few thousand dollars up to Bobby’s big one, more than 
$200,000. Yep the richest big car race in the world. All thanked Tony 
Hulman & Co. for staging the "greatest spectacle in racing.” 


GOLDEN STATE? Did you ever see such a basketball team. Those 
Pros got better as the final series continued. Rick the stick goal getter 
staged a real exhibition with his shooting from all angles in every ball 
game. He tossed in shots that seemed unbelievable. Defenders were on 
him, beside him, and standing over him, but that fireman was in the groove. 
Never saw a goal getter hit with so many defense men swarming around 
him all the time. Fast and accurate. 


GOLF? It is still a good show on TV. Jack Nicklaus and all the stars af- 
ter him has had a good start, while Arnold Palmer went overseas to win a 
few big tournaments on the continent. Arnie got hot in Spain and a few 
other countries in May, and added to his wealth. Now he had “fresh 
money" for buying fuel for that big jet airplane of his. There are still a 
dozen big summer tournaments in the U.S.A. and you can bet that Arnie 
will be trying again. Did you read where the majority of the stars of golf are 
under six feet tall? It doesn’t mean a thing to be tall, cuz they've all got 
that swing. Trevino, Palmer, the Golden Bear and dozen other wealthy 


pros. 


STAN SMITH is always a favorite with the tennis fans. He is a quiet 
hard working racquet man and gets his share of points in any match. 


NEWS 
CENTER 


WTHI TV TERRE HAUTE 
closer to your world 
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the ganic - 


return to 


owntown 


Terre Haute 


D 


Thursday, June 5 
Friday, June 6 
Saturday, June 7 
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4th Marathon-Marathon 


June 7 


7 a.m. 


starting at Action Dragway 


Stories by Ron Frederick 


Athletes are a special breed 
apart from the rest of us. They 
need competition. They will 
compare speeds, heights, 
weights, depths, distances etc. 
with their own past per- 
formences if they can't find a 
kindred spirit for face-to-face ef- 
forts. They also crave pain and 
they glory in their suffering. 
They punish themselves for the 
sake of better records and we 
pay them well for doing so. But 
to their slogan “Its no good 
unless it hurts;’'’ the best 
response is that common bar- 
nyard term, HOGWASH!! 

A little painless exercise done 
on a regular and frequent basis 
will do wonders for anybody. 
Just how little and how frequent 
is up to the individual and his 
physician. But the idea is 
universal and ever more popular 
with each of Dr. Ken Cooper’s 
books on aerobics. Persistence 
at sub-maximal (i.e. painless) 
levels will both advance the 
threshold of pain so that you 
can do more without hurting 
and lead to physical fitness in 
absolute terms. False Modesty 
aside, | am an excellent exam- 
ple. 

Throughout school | was too 
busy drinking beer to bother 
with any varsity letters. The very 
smell of liniment or old sweat 
socks gave me the chills. Only 
the Army's non-commissioned 
father-figures could persuade 
me to join in the fun of physical 
training. But they did it often 
enough for me to become, as 
the jocks say, “in shape.” Since 
the old Roman idea of a sound 
mind in a sound body still holds 
true, the world appeared more 
interesting, even though most of 
it was clad in olive drab at the 
time. Thus | developed “mental 
alertness” (a military term) or 
“awareness” (a fashionable 
estate) or ‘intellectual cur- 
iosity” (an academic phrase). 


Yet | remain a confirmed non- 
athlete. The othermembers of 


the local funning club, the 
Wabash Valley Pacemakers are 
good enough to tolerate me as 
an eccentric. | respond by sup- 
porting their competitive quirks 
and spasms, even to the point of 
running in the last two 
Marathon-Marathons. And it is 
the Marathon Oi! Company’s 
marathon, the classic 26.2 mile 
foot race that killed the first 
Greek foolish enough to try 
back in 490 B.C., that climaxes 
the local running season. 

The season started in January 
with a Jog-a-thon designed to 
stimulate interest by simulating 
a run to Disney World in Florida. 
The club held an eight-mile 
prediction race near Fowler 
Park in April (Since this type of 
race rewards steadiness rather 
than brute speed, | often do well 
in ‘‘pace-races’’). 

Last month, the Eastern Ex- 
press sponsored an “Express 


} EREE 
Winners in the womens and mens divi 


of previous Marathon-Marathons are shown 
crossing the finish line at 7th and Wabash. 


Run” of 20 kilometers (that is 
about 12-1/2 miles) that yielded 
Gatorade and sunburns to all 
hands. With such an organized 
approach | should be able to get 
farther than the 20 miles of my 
first marathon attempt of two 
years ago and faster than the 
4:50:53 of my second, and suc- 
cessful, effort. 

This year’s Marathon- 
Marathon and the literally con- 
current Marathon-Six Miler will 
be the fourth annual and a 
regular feature of the second 
Banks of the Wabash Festival. 
The runners will have the usual 
police escort on the roads, radio 
patrol cars and ambulances, 
and aid statios along the route. 
They will also have the benefit 
of a pre-race clinic. Ron Wayne, 
the current Amateur Athletic 
Union marathon champion, 
plans to speak on the training 
techniques of international com- 


Among the runners 


Morris Lebowitz started run- 
ning just after he read part of 
Dr. Ken Cooper's Aerobics in 
1968. That was when he was 61. 
Morris enjoys a two mile jog 
before each workday at Meis’; 
on holidays he goes up to eight 
miles at a leisurely pace just for 
the fun of it. This year, like last, 
his son will come in from 
Boston to join him in the Six 
Miler. 

Little Lara Cartwright of Mun- 
cie qualifies as a child wonder. 
She started her running only 15 
months ago to keep up with her 
sisters in the swimming pool. 
Last month she averaged 6 
minutes and 35 seconds a mile 
for 12-1/2 miles, a pace that 
placed her in the first third of 
the finishers. At 13, she has 
quite a future. 

Bob Lemont, an arc-welder 
for business and a marathoner 
for pleasure, began his cross- 


country career three years ago 
when somebody casually invited 
him to go along. A natural 
athlete, Bob is the grand old 
man of the Wabash Valley 
Pacemakers at age 44, and the 
man to beat for anybody. Look 
for the Rockville resident in the 
first third of the pack. 

Long distance helps Dave 
Fleming and Jon Thigpen both 
of Terre Haute keep fit for their 
other loves, judo and alpine 
mountain climbing, respectively. 
Dave will be one of the pack’s 
leaders and Jon, who brags 
about being slow, will not be far 
behind. 

| am the most unathletic 200 
pounder to ever finish the 
Marathon-Marathon. Perhaps 
that is because most 
marathoners weigh under 140. 
But | think the real reason is far 
less statistical: | am not now, 
nor have | ever been, an athlete. 


petition. Nina Kuscsik, flown in 
from New York City by the 
Downtown Business Associ- 
ation, will address girls and 
women on the advantage 
distance running offers them. 
Peter Strudwick, a man born 
with neither hands nor feet, will 
be in town to run the race and 
discuss the meeting of life’s lit- 
tle problems head on. Pete 
knows what he is talking about 
and you can bet he will earn his 
T-shirt by finishing the entire 26 
miles and 385 yards. 

As for winning and placing 
and showing, look for a four- 
man struggle. Ron Wayne and 
two cross-country stars from 
California will be challenging 
the 2:26:24 course record and 
Bill Gavaghan, the man who set 
it in 1973. Ron has broken the 
2:20 barrier several times, get- 
ting down to 2:15:37 on one oc- 
casion. Eighteen year old Kirk 
Pfeffer of Grosmont College, a 
home of champions, has already 
posted a 2:17:33 marathon and 
Dennis Kasischke has logged a 
2:23. With such competition, In- 
diana’s own Bill Gavaghan, a 
relative newcomer to long 
distance running, and a natural 
talent, could well set a new 
course record. Indeed, one of 
the four of them could well 
break 2:10:17 and set a new 
world’s record. 

But most of the hundred or so 
marathoners will be back in the 
pack, running for honors in age 
and sex categories. Just about 
every state in the midwest will 
have its representatives in the 
pack. Many of the Pacemakers 
will be there, as will several sur- 
prisingly young contestants. But 
don’t hold your breath while 
awaiting Yours Truly. Like 
Xenophon and G. Washington, | 
realize the value of a good rear 
guard. Being an eccentric, all | 
want to do is survive the 
distance better than did that first 
Greek. And maybe beat last 
year’s time. 
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‘Unhand Me, Villain!’ 


THE CAST--Seated l-r, Somni Moore, Charles Shutt. Standing l-r, Howard Waltersdorf, 
Kathryn Elliott, Kathi Osborne, Donna Bolin, Richard Rowe. 


A villainous melodrama presented by 
Community Theatre of Terre Haute 
during the second annual 
Banks-of-the-Wabash Festival 


June 4, 7 p.m.; June 5, 7 & 8:30 p.m.; June 6, 7 & 8:30 p.m. 
June 7, 7 & 8:30 p.m.; June 8, 2:30 p.m. 


This Community Activity Advertisement made possible by Farmers Pride and Dauntless Products. 
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Almanac. wu «+.«: 


‘a calendar of the days of the year indicating the time of various events or phenomena’ 


SHELDON SWOPE ART GALLERY 
EUROPEAN PAINTING -- selections from 


Ringling Bros. Circus -- The Ringling 


: $ : HOOSIER BOYS’ STATE -- Annual in- 
Bros. and Barnum and Bailey Circus is 


coming to the Hulman Civic-University 
Center for eight shows Thursday, June 5 
through Sunday, June 8. Tickets are on 
sale at the HCUC box office and at 
Paige’s Music Store, downtown and 
Honey Creek Square. 


SHAWNEE SUMMER THEATRE -- of 
Greene County, Inc. 
Butterflies Are Free -- June 24-28. 
Tall Story -- July 1-5. 
South Pacific -- July 8-19. 
Sherlock Holmes -- July 22-26. 
Joan of Lorraine 
The Rainmaker -- August 5-9. 
Peter Pan -- Children's Theatre, August 
6-9 
Season tickets are $16 and allow for ad- 
missions to all six plays or six tickets at 
any time. Mail orders to Box 22, Bloom- 
field, IN 47424. 


INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY -- Summer 
Theatre. 
The Miser -- Terre Haute, June 12-15, 
49-22. Rockville June 27-28, July 4-5. 
A Thousand Clowns -- Rockville, June 
13-14, 21-22. Terre Haute, June 26-29, 
July 3-6. 
In Terre Haute shows are in the Cotillion 
Room of the Conference Center (Sixth 
and Cherry Sts.) at 8:30 p.m. Admission 
is $2, Call 232-6311 Ext. 2259. In Rock- 
ville shows are in the Ritz Theatre. Call 
317-569-3344. 


the permanent collection thru June 13. 
INDIANA PAINTING -- or the early 19th 
and 20th centuries thru June 22. 
ORIENTAL ART -- from the permanent 
collection thru June 15. 
THE GERMAN PRINT -- from Durer to 
Kollwitz thru June 18. 


Early Wheels Museum—817 Wabash Ave.. 
Mon-Fri, 10 am - 4 pm. 

Eugene V. Debs Museum—451 N. 8th 
Closed Sat. and Mon. Open 1-5 pm all 
other days. Open at other times by ap- 
pointment. 

Vigo County Historical Museum—1411 S 
6th Sun-Fri.. 1-4 pm. Closed Sat 

Swope Art Gallery—25 S 7th Tues.-Sat 
12-5 pm Sun. 2-5 pm. Closed Mon 
Guided tours by appointment 

ISU Turman Art Gallery—in Fine Arts 
Bldg. at 6 1/2 and Chestnut. Open Noon 
to 4:30 weekdays 

ISU Astronomical Observatory—Dusk. 
Tuesdays. Science Bldg. ISU 

AllenPlanetarium—at Terre Haute South 
Vigo High School. Open by appointment 
for groups up to 90. Call Lloyd Bodie. 
Director-232-1121. 

Paul Dresser Birthplace—Fairbanks Park 
Sunday-Friday. 1-4 pm. Closed on Satur- 
day Open April to October 


INDIANA SPECIAL OLYMPICS -- 


stitute in American government spon- 
sored by the American Legion. Indiana 
State University. Opens Friday, June 6 
for one week. 


ISU SUMMER SESSION | -- Registration 


June 9, classes begin Tuesday, June 10. 


HOOSIER GIRLS’ STATE -- sponsored by 


American Legion. Indiana State Univer- 
sity, Saturday, June 14 to Sunday, June 
22 


GLEN CAMPBELL SHOW -- Hulman Civic- 


University Center, Indiana State Univer- 
sity. June 15, 7:30 p.m. All seats reser- 
ved. On sale at Hulman Center boxoffice 
and Paige Music Stores. 


state 
meet at Indiana State University. Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, June 26, 27, 28. 


WOVEN COVERLETS -- at the Historical 
-Museum of the Wabash Valley, 1411 S. 


Sixth. 1-4 p.m. except Saturday thru 
June 8. 


Banks-of-the-Wabash Festival 


Thursday, June 5 


Youth Day 


8:30 a.m. - Kiddy Parade 

9 am. - Golf Tournament, Mark's Par 
Three; Tennis Tournament, South 
High School 

10:20 a.m. - Peanut Hunt, ages 3-5, 
6-8, Fairbanks Park 

11 am. - Animal Walk by Ringling 


Talent Show (must pre-register) 
Fairbanks Park 

4 p.m. - Happiness Bag roaming 
show, Fairbanks Park 

5 p.m. - Jack Brewer's Magic Show, 
Fairbanks Park 

6 p.m. - Rock Concert, Fairbanks 
Park bandstand 

7 p.m. - ‘Unhand Me Villain’ 

8:30 p.m. - ‘Unhand Me Villain’ 


4 p.m. 


Saturday, June 7 


2 p.m. - Story Tellers Delight, Hap- 4 p.m. - Happiness Bag Roaming 
piness Bag, Fairbanks Park 

- Happiness Bag Roaming 7 p.m. - ‘Unhand Me Villain’ 
Show, Fairbanks Park 

7 p.m. - ‘Unhand Me Villain’ 

8:30 p.m. - ‘Unhand Me Villain’ 


Show, Fairbanks Park 
8 p.m. - Western Square Dance, 


Montgomery Ward Parking Lot 
8:30 p.m. - ‘Unhand Me Villain’ 


Sunday, June 8 


7 a.m. - Marathon Marathon, finish 9 am. to 5 p.m. - Antique Car Show 
line at Seventh and Wabash and Flea Market 

11 a.m. - Art Fair, Wabash Federal Noon - Syrian Ethnic Day, Fairbanks 
Tent, Fairbanks Park; Womens 18- Park 
hole golf, Rea Park 1 p.m. - River Activities, Plastic, Rub- 


Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
Wabash Avenue 

12:15 p.m. - Pets and Doll Show, 
Fairbanks Park 

1 p.m. - Baby Beauty Contest, Fair- 


Friday, June 6 


banks Park: Mini Track Meet, ages Communitvipioaress Da Noon - Syrian Ethnic Day, Fairbanks ber, Log and Anything Goes 
6-14, Fairbanks Park; Film Fest, Y £l Ya Park ; TE - Races dy. 
Wabash Federal Tent, Fairbanks Noon - Community Progress Day 1 p.m. - River Activities -- Light 2:30 p.m. - ‘Unhand Me Villain’ 


Park 
2 p.m. - A Story Tellers Delight, Hap- 1 
piness Bag, Fairbanks Park; 


Hovercraft Rally 4 p.m. - Youth Church Service 
2 p.m. - Story Telling Delight, Hap-5 p.m. - Festival of Churches, Mass 
piness Bag, Fairbanks Park Church Choir. 
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Luncheon, Fairbanks Park 
p.m. - Film Festival, Wabash 


Federal Tent, Fairbanks Park 
25 


John Perkins 


‘He was a robust tenor’ 
t 


Only Yesterday 


By Frances E. Hughes 


“He was what was called a ‘robust’ tenor 
with a beautiful voice that carried well,” 
says Mrs. Everett E. Hicks, 49 Monterey 
Avenue, of her brother, John Perkins. 

Perkins rose to stardom in vaudeville 
years ago with his great talent for singing 
and comedy. 

When he was a student at Garfield High 
School, where he played guard on the 
football team in 1917, he was known to his 
friends as ‘‘Fat’’ Perkins. Not only was he a 
vocalist but his good sense of humor and 
comedy made him popular both on and off 
the stage. 

After leaving Garfield, Perkins was em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
several years and during that time per- 
formed in entertainment locally. His 
parents had recognized the beauty of his 
voice and saw thet he received voice 
training with local teachers. 

His career in show business began when 
he went to San Francisco, Calif., where he 
became master of ceremonies for the show 
at Coffee Dans on Powell and O'Farrell 
streets. Besides emceeing the show, 
Johnny also presented his own act of 
comedy and singing. All the big stars of 
the day appeared there. 

Sophie Tucker, the ‘‘Red Hot Mama,” 
performed at Coffee Dans and told Perkins 
if he would go to New York she would help 
him get started in vaudeville. He took her 
up on the offer and she kept her word. 

As a vocalist and comic, Perkins had his 
own vaudeville act. For two years, he 
played the Oriental Theater in Chicago 
with Paul Ash. 

Then he went to St. Louis, Mo., to ap- 
pear at the Skouras Brothers theaters. 
Through Mrs. Spyros Skouras, he met 
Madelyn Reissen, whom he married March 
15, 1927. When he left St. Louis for a 
vaudeville tour, his wife went with him. She 
accompanied him on his tours until his 
retirement from the stage. 

The first tour was in a Public Unit for 


Balaban and Katz, out of Chicago. From 
then on, he played every key city with a 
show of 30 or 40 actors and singers for 
one-week stands. 

In St. Louis numerous times on his tours, 
he performed with Ed Lowrey at the Am- 
bassador Theater. He also played packed 
houses all week during the engagements 
at the Indiana Theater here and the In- 
diana Theater in Indianapolis. 

On eight or nine different occasions, he 
was master of ceremonies at the 
Paramount Theater in New York. One time, 
he introduced Paul Whiteman, the famed 
orchestra leader, to Broadway. On this bill 
were the three Rhythm Boys, Bing Crosby, 
Rinkers and Barris. 

His widow, who now lives in St. Louis, 
reminisces abut when Perkins played gin 
rummy with Bing Crosby between shows 
almost every night. She says “Bing was a 
dear.” 

In another show on Braodway, the local 
entertainer introduced Rudy Vallee for his 
first appearance there. At that time, Bob 
Hope was a Number Two act on several 
units with Perkins. 


Perkins also played at the Capital 


There is NO substitute 


for RELIABILITY, SKILL or QUALITY! 
you can be sure with . . 


LAUGHREY’S 


ROOFING & SIDING CO., Inc. 


“Always say LOCK—RAY” 
PHONE 466-2234 
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3055 N. 13th St. 


Theater, the Palace Theater and at the 
Loew Theater in New York. He was master 
of ceremonies for a Judy Garland smash 
hit as well. On another bill, he performed 
on the same bill as Kate Smith. 

In 1934, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins in New York. When it was time for 
the child to go to school, they decided to 
leave show business if they could find 
something else to do. 

When they got to Chicago, Roy Bruder, 
a relative of the Balaban family, who was 
working at the Chicago Theater, told them 
he knew of an old theater in St. Louis, Mo., 
that could be bought cheap. Bruder and 
Perkins became partners, bought the 
theater and opened the first large bowling 
alley (there were 20 alleys) and cocktail 
lounge in this part of the country in the 
building. The project was a huge success. 

Mrs. Perkins also remembers an in- 
teresting week in Chicago when her 
husband appeared at the Chicago Theater 
in 1934 as master of ceremonies for the 
show starring Sally Rand, the fan dancer. 
The dancer was also appearing at the 
Pageant of Progress World's Fair at the 
time and she was taken off the stage there 
because she did not have enough clothes 
on. 

By today’s standards Sally Rand was 
very modest. 

There were no microphones on the 
stages of those days but Perkins’ voice 
was so powerful that it carried throughout 
the theater. The songs he was most 
remembered for were “That Old Gang of 
Mine,” “My Wild Irish Rose” and other 
Irish songs that he, as an Irishman by 
birth, sang so well. 

When Perkins died in 1951 at the age of 
50 years, he had been retired from 
business for several years because of ill 
health. 

He was always a great sports fan and 
was a good friend of Dizzy Dean. He and 
his wife traveled with the St. Louis Car- 
dinals to Florida for spring training each 
year after he retired. 

There are many happy memories of this 
talented and fun-loving man shared by his 
widow, who lives in St. Louis; his sister, 
Lillian, (Mrs. Hicks), who lives here; his 
son, Gary, who resides in Des Moines, 
lowa; his three grandsons, and those fans 
who still remember him. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


Adult Probation Officer May Be 
Appointed Soon By Circuit Court 


Because of the large number of sen- 
tences that are suspended and the number 
of law breakers who are out on good 
behavior with no one to see whether or not 
they are behaving themselves, there is talk 
of appointing an adult probation officer for 
the Vigo County Circuit Court. 

Judge Jeffries says he is interested in 
appointing such an officer, which he is 
allowed by law, to see whether or not 
fellows dismissed are behaving them- 
selves. Such a person might be more 
careful if he Knows a probation officer is 
checking on him, said the judge. 


Personal and Society 


Miss Harriet Paige, elder daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Paige will arrive Wed- 
nesday from school. Miss Paige will be 
graduated Tuesday from Carleton College. 

Mrs. Cart Evinger, 100 Kent Avenue, is 
hostess this afternoon for a meeting of the 
East Side Furnishing society of the Union 
Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. Birch Bayh, who have been 
living in the Jefferson apartments since 
their marriage, moved Monday into their 
new home just completed in Deming place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Carney motored to 
Hammond Sunday. While there Mr. Carney 
attended the wrestling match where Ed 
"Strangler" Lewis conquered Wayne 
"Big? Munn. There were 12,000 in at- 
tendance. 


Grocery Stores To Close 
On Thursday Afternoons 


Nearly all retail grocers will be closed on 
Thursday afternoons during the months of 
June, July and August again this year. 
Grocers involved are neighborhood stores, 


not including the stores in the downtown 
area. 

Employes of the stores have very little 
time for recreation, so the Thursday af- 
ternoon closing plan was adopted several 
years ago. It is thought that time would 
cause less disruption to customers. 


Additions May Be Built 
For Overcrowded City Schools 


As a result of the recent survey of 
schools by Dr. Bobbitt of Chicago, there 
may be some construction in the offing for 
city schools. 

Davis Park School, Eighteenth and 
Crawford, is terribly overcrowded and a 
large addition may be built this summer. 
The opening of several subdivisions has 
greatly affected the school. 

An addition is also being planned for the 
Lincoln colored school in the northeast 
part of the city. The McKeen School at 
1421 2nd Ave. is badly in need of repair, 
but it is not known what might be done. 


County Authorities Plan Crackdown 
On Roadhouses and Liquor Violators 


Roadhouse operators and liquor taw 
violators are going to be dealt with 
severely and there will be no ‘‘monkey 
business" when their cases have been 
taken before the county officials, ac- 
cording to Prosecuting Attorney William 
Church. 

“When we have evidence to the effect 
that a person has been operating a regular 
road house, we do not intend to waste time 
in bringing their practices to a halt. 
Padlock proceedings will be instituted im- 
mediately and their places closed. The 
county has the authority to take this action 
and we intend to take it,’ Church said. 
“The day of leniency is no more.” 
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Savings Association 
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SENIOR 
CITIZENS’ MENU 


Monday, June 9 


Roast Beef 
Au-Gratin Potatoes 
Buttered Squash 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Margarine 

Cherry Cobbler 
Miik 

Coffee/Tea 


Tuesday, June 10 


Bar-B-Q Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 
Green Lima Beans 
Roll 

Margarine 

Fruit Salad 

Milk 

Coffee/Tea 


Wednesday, June 11 


Liver with Onions 
Mixed Vegetables 
Apple Sauce 

Roll 

Margarine 
Cookie 

Milk 

Coffee/Tea 


Thursday, June 12 


Beef Stew with 
Vegetables 
Juice 

Cole Slaw 
Biscuit 
Margarine 
Chocolate Cake 
Milk 

Coffee/Tea 


Friday, June 13 


Filet of Cod 

Macaroni with Cheese 
Green Beans 

White Bread 
Margarine 
Strawberries 

Milk 

Coffee/Tea 


HOW'S YOUR HEARING? 
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COME IN FOR A FREE 
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Belione Hearing Aid Canter 
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Shoppe- 


ing 


around Terre Haute 


Sanders 
Antiques 


6401 Honey Creek Road 
Terre Haute. Ind 
3-1/2 miles So of I-70 on 41 
and 1 block west 


299-2781 


By Linda Cross Godfrey 


Outside the Shaker Table An- 
tique Shop, visitors are greeted 
by an abundance of hanging 
plants, a yipe from the friendly 
"watch" dog Arlo, and the 
happy sounds of the Weir's 
young sons Chris and Toby. In- 
side, buyers and browsers alike 
find an assortment of antiques 
of the primitive and country fur- 
niture style. Tim and Cindy Weir 
attempt to carry something for 
everyone, and they succeed. 

Their stock includes a 
beautifully maintained and com- 
plete spinning wheel, several 
stone pitchers recently acquired 
from Tennessee, a depot bench 
from the old Terre Haute train 
station, blanket chests, a walnut 
table and a variety of accessory 
items. Other specialities include 
postcards and advertising items, 


Reference Books on 
Antiques 


Appraisals 
General Line of Antiques 


Mon.-Fri. 10:30-5:00 
4 Weekends By Chance 


i 2 Est BEE hard to locate in this area. 
ule ae ok Antiques can be found in 
232-2223 various states of repair at the 
Shaker Table. Fine items, ready 
Moneayee to take their place in your home, 
10 am. - 5 pm. 


as well as antiques ready for the 
loving hand of a restorer are 
available. Tim will advise any 
buyer on restoration techniques 
and Cindy is good at providing 
sewing advice. 

The Shaker Table Antique 
Shop offers three additional ad- 
vantages to early American 
buffs. Tim is a professional 
florist, which allows him to 
Americana 


e creative gifts 

e home decor 

e custom designs 
ALL HANDMADE 


e Handcrafted 
Gifts 

e Barn Boards 

e Antiques 
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The Shaker Table 


arrangements to your 
specifications. Also, his ability 
at chair caning provides a ser- 
vice often in demand by antique 
lovers. The Weirs are authorities 
on Shakerism, a religious belief 
practiced by the Shakers in a 
communal setting near 
Busseron Creek, now known as 
Oak Town. The Weirs have an 
authenticated Shaker table, 
hence the shop's name, which 
is a focal point of their home. 
The Shakers were famous for 
the furniture they crafted, and 
the Prairieton dealers are expert 
in identifying the rare Shaker 
pieces. 


The Weirs depend on estate 
and private sales to stock their 
four year old shop. Other 
dealers in the area are quick to 
agree that the Weirs are 
probably the best buyers in the 
Wabash Valley. They 
recognize good antiques and 
are honest dealers, usually get- 
ting items no one else has even 
seen. Their shop is located on l- 
63, just 5 miles south of Terre 
Haute, in downtown Prairieton. 
They are open on weekends, 
and through 
chance or appointment. Evening 
visits can be arranged on ap- 
pointment basis by calling 299- 
4768. Customers to the Shaker 
Table come from as far away as 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and last 
week, the Weirs sold to a couple 
opening a shop in Paris, France. 
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Another Carver family milestone 


Up 
Seat 


By Diane Carver 


It's happened again. Another of life's 
milestones crept up on me when | wasn’t 
looking. Last week my oldest child finished 
eighth grade. 

That's her milestone, not mine, you may 
be thinking. True and yet not entirely ac- 
curate. l'm just beginning to realize that all 
the important events of my life had 
significance to my parents as well. In the 
same way the things that my children ex- 
perience affect me. 

On the whole it’s been such a joyous ex- 
perience watching the steady growth from 
“first day of kindergarten" dependence to 
the 14-year-old assurance and ease in the 
eighth grade, and the touching eagerness 


for all that life will hold in the high school 
years. 

She’s ready to move on. It’s only her 
sentimental mother who is finding it hard 
to believe that the time has come. Not that 
I'm not old enough to have a high school 


age child! Some of my friends (child 
brides, no doubt) are grandmothers 
already. 


It's just so hard to believe that all these 
years have flown by. It seems like no time 
at all ago that we went one fine spring day 
to register for kindergarten. All the little 
ones were in their Sunday best and only 
the more adventurous were not holding 
their mothers’ hands. 

What a change from another fine spring 
day not long ago when my denim-clad 
daughter went off with her friends for 
registration night at the four year high 
school she has chosen. 

“All you have to do is sign this form, 
Mom,” she said, adding that she didn't 
need anyone to go with her. 

Translation: “Please, Mother, I’d rather 
do it myself.” 

And so | learned another lesson in the 
difficult school of "letting go.” Ilm sure 
there are many more in store very soon. 

But there are compensating pleasures. 
One of them is observing my daughter and 
her friends. Who are these young 
beauties? Could they possibly be the 


coltish, awkward girls who peopled our 
house such a short time ago? Only yester- 
day the loves of their lives were horses and 
dogs or cats and their favorite pastimes in- 
cluded giggling and eating unbelievable 
amounts of calorie-laden snacks. 

Now they carefully apply their eye 
shadow, blow their long hair dry in the 
latest teen age styles, and watch their 
figures. They are not often interested in 
parent-oriented activities, and rightly so. 

But when adults are admitted to their 
world, it is so satisfying to note the 
developing maturity of their viewpoints. 
And just when | detect a new level of un- 
derstanding, like quicksilver, they're off, 
whooping down the street on bicycles or 
roller skates, children in women’s bodies 
for yet a little while. 

Just before school was out | remem- 
bered a photo that | snapped nine years 
ago. It was of a darling little blonde girl in 
a red-checked dress and shiny patent 
leather shoes. She was on her way to her 
first day at school. 

So, hopelessly sentimental as | am, ! 
took another picture the other day. It was 
of the same girl on her last day of grade 
schoo!. She was in the uniform of her 
generation, too-long jeans and a shirt. 

I'll place the photos side by side in my 
album -- two very different images, 
magically united in a mother’s memory. 
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vital 
stats 


Marriages 


Mason E. Little, 18, 2542 Dean 
Ave., Food Service and Jenny L. 
Heimes, 16, 320 S. 7th St., 
Hostess. 

Louis M. Cox Jr., 22, R.R. 15, 
Box 57, WTH, Laborer and Ann 
L. Akers, 16, 3041 N. 4th St., At 
Home. 

Donald E. Carroll, 26, 4135 S. 
12th St., Pool Mgr. and Sandra 
L. Moody, 26, 4135 S. 12th St., 
Teacher. 

Keith N. Rader, 18, 2255 5th 
Ave., Factory Work and Vera M. 
Geher, 18, 2255 5th Ave., 
Hostess. 

Paul A. Lutes, 18, 2609 S. 11- 
1/2 St., Lab. Tech. and Rita L. 
Engle, 17, R.R. 2, Farmersburg, 
Student. 

Gary P. Michl, 20, R.R. 21, 
Box 310, Machinist and Mary J. 
Keegan, 19, R.R. 21, Box 241, 
Bank Tel. 

Max L. Ketcham Jr., 21, 1449 
Maple Ave., Night Mgr. and 
Katherine D. Seal, 16, 1447 
Maple Ave., At Home. 

Thomas W. Scott, 28, 532 S. 
4th St., School Psychologist and 
Jacquelyn J. Ehrlich, 27, 35 
Hudson, School Nurse. 

John A. Jenkins, 23, 807 W. 
Prospect, Teacher and Margaret 
M. Henry, 21, 317 S. 20th St., 
Student. 

Alexander S. Adams, 22, 201 
Crawford, Student and Cynthia 
M. Matson, 19, 166- Circle Dr., 
Student. 

James E. Montgomery, 21, 38 
S. 17th St, Gas Station At- 
tendent and Denise L. Shaffer, 
19, 1711 S. 25th St., Waitress. 

David L. Bricker, 38, 1336 
Wheeler, Ass. Bakery Super- 
visor and Nancy A. Pennington, 
18, 309 E. Clay Carroelton, 
Missouri, At Home. 

William A. House, 37, 378 
Woodbine Dr., Dept. Mgr. and 
Nancy E. Stephens, 30, 201 
Crawford St., Teacher. 

James H. Cox, 21, R.R. 16, 
Box 57, WTH, Grinder and 
Romona R. Baugh, 18, R.R., Box 
377, WTH, At Home. 

Wm. L. Adams, 22, 100 
Farrington St., Student and 
Betty J. Balog, 18, 681 James 
Wittcher Dr., Schereville, Ind., 
Garment Worker. 

Richard J. Scott, 23, 1625 2nd 
Ave., Mach. Opr. and Suzanne 
A. Sappington, 20, 1625 2nd 
Ave., Lab. Teacher. 

Vincent P. Sappingfield, 18, 
535 S. 8th St., Apprentice Car- 
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penter and Karen S. Favre, 18, 
4532 N. 15th St., Computer Opr. 


Births 


Lissick, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas, 
R.R. 14 WTH, boy, April 28. 

Kosarko, Mr. & Mrs. Alexan- 
der J., R.R. 53, girl, April 29. 

Pilant, Mr. & Mrs. Virgil, 
Lewis, girl, April 28. 

Hellmann, Mr. & Mrs. James, 
1511 Poplar St., girl, April 28. 

Helton, Mr. & Mrs. James, 
2659 S. 19th St., girl, April 28. 

Sadler, Mr. & Mrs. Howard, 
Rockville, girl, April 29. 

King, Mr. & Mrs. Dennis, Clin- 
ton, boy, April 29. 

Stewart, Mr. & Mrs. Carl, 2402 
7th Ave., girl, April 29. 

Laycock, Mr. & Mrs. Pearl, 
1533 S. 8th St., girl, April 28. 

Flory, Mr. & Mrs. Donald, 
Montezuma, boy, April 30. 

Salesman, Mr. & Mrs. James, 
Sullivan, girl, April 30. 

Monday, Mr. & Mrs. Charles, 
216 Rosewood Dr., boy, May 1. 

Upp, Mr. & Mrs. Donald, Clin- 
ton, boy, May 1. 

Isles, Mr. & Mrs. Robert, 114 
S. 6th St., WTH, boy, May 1. 

Bunch, Mr. & Mrs. Danny, 
Rosedale, boy, May 8. 

Kim, Mr. & Mrs. Charles, 7707 
Sycamore Knolls, boy, May 9. 

Hughs, Mr. & Mrs. Jimmy, 
1609 Liberty Ave.. girl, May 9. 

Stoner, Mr. & Mrs. Paul, R.R 
53, boy, May 9. 

Bonham, Mr. & Mrs. Charles, 
R.R. 32, girl, May 9. 

Frost, Mr. & Mrs. David, 
Robinson. IIt, girl, May 10. 

Longyear, Mr. & Mrs. William, 
R.R. 21, girl, May 10. 

Robbins. Mr. & Mrs. Alvin, 800 
S. 17th St., boy. May 10. 

Hanson, Mr. & Mrs. 
Rockville, girl, May 10. 

Ewing, Mr. & Mrs. James, 814 
S. 14th St., girl, May 10. 

Flowers, Mr. & Mrs. Danny, 
Rosedale, girl, May 10. 

Crooks, Mr. & Mrs. 
Rockville, boy, May 10. 

Martin, Mr. & Mrs. Robert. 213 
Kent Ave., girl, May 11. 

Clark, Mr. & Mrs. Stephen, 
Brazil, girl, May 11. 

Akers, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph, 
2955 S. 13 1/2 St., boy, May 11. 

Rusin, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas, 
800 N. 14th St., boy, May 11. 

Conner, Mr. & Mrs. Jim, Clin- 
ton, girl, May 19. 

Keyes, Mr. & Mrs. Michael, 
R.R. 22, boy, May 19. 

Pruett, Mr. & Mrs. Seigel, 
Bloomingdale, boy, May 19. 

McCammon, Mr. & Mrs. Paul, 
R.R. 23, boy, May 20. 

Rogers, Mr. & Mrs. Harold, 
427 S. 6th St., WTH, girl, May 20. 

Hayes, Mr. & Mrs. Warren, 
Clinton, boy, May 20. 


Jan, 


Allen, 


Mitchell, Mr. & Mrs. Bill, Cory, 
boy, May 21. 

Smith, Mr. & Mrs. Alva, 2105 
Buckeye, girl, May 21. 

Branch, Mr. & Mrs. Edison, 
Bloomingdale, girl, May 22. 


Dissolution of Marriages 


Clyde O. Weishaupt and 
Nancy A. Weishaupt, Bauer, 
Bauer, Bauer. 

Pauline Kelley and Wm. E. 
Kelley, Beecher & Kite. 

Joan Young and Jack A. 
Young, Ralph Berry. 

Ernie Blankenship and 
Pamela J. Blankenship, Kearns, 
Kearns, Kearns. 

Patricia L. Tryon & Marvin E. 
Tryon, Sr. Berry, Miller & 
Wright. 

Shirley Brosman and Thomas 
D. Brosman, Arnold, Brames. 

Elke A. Hines and Charles A. 
W. Hines, Beecher & Kite. 

Terry W. Vire, and Joan Vire, 
Tofaute & Spelman. 

Karen M. Manolis and Mark J. 
Manolis, Beecher & Kite. 

Ivan W. Bates and Doris W. 
Bates, Berry, Miller, Wright, 
Shagley. 

Kathy Pine and Terry Pine, 
Berry Miller, Wright, Shagley. 

Marilyn S. Gies and Donald C. 
Gies, Kearns, Kearns, Kearns. 

Gregory L. Stone and Victoria 
C. Stone, J. Thomas Gelder. 
Gelder. 

Lloyd Morgan and Mary 
Morgan, John A. Kesler. 

Ernest Thomas and Lillian 
Thomas, N. George Nasser. 

Vickie L. Acklin and Warren 
G. Acklin, Robert H. Brown. 

Alice M. Wilson and Raymond 
Wilson, James A. Lewis. 

Mary Marx and Earnest Marx, 
John Kesler. 


Deaths 


Ralph P. Kelly, 74, Formerly of 
T.H., 4-26. 

Henry V. Medlock, 64, 404 N. 
16th St., 4-29. 

Richard W. Milner, 
merly of T.H., 4-29. 

Clifford Bunch, 68, 715 S. 17th 
St., 4-26. 

Fred Dayhuff, 81, Sandborn, 
4-30. 

Everett W. Spivey, 78, 126 S. 
15th St., 4-30. 

Jackie Lee Smith, 22, R.R. 12, 
WTH, 4-29. 

Mrs. Mary Alice Parker, 63, 
R.R. 32, 5-1. 

William W. Hale, 74, 1329 S. 
11th St., 5-1. 

Mrs. Marie Leucht Deakins, 
73, Formerly of T.H., 4-30. 

Mrs. Glena Wooten Shelton, 
83, R.R. 32, 5-1. 

Hazel Marie Smith, 77, For- 
merly of T.H., 4-28. 


50, For- 


Christopher D. Stark, 87, For- 
merly of T.H., 4-29. 

Mrs. Bessie R. Wilson, For- 
merly of T.H., 5-2. 

Glen R. Means, 58, Formerly 
of T.H., 5-3. 

A. Direll Pigg, 84, R.R. 21, 5-3. 

Matthew, J. Berry, 64, 2028 
Deming St., 5-3. 

Mrs. Lillian Wade, 74, 2021 
Woodlawn Ave., 5-4. 

Mrs. Martha Ormsby, 43, For- 
merly of T.H., 5-3. 

Mrs. Odell Hardiman, 69, 1648 
Spruce St., 5-3. 

Mrs. Bessie R. 
Oakland City, Ind., 5-2. 

Claude York, 74, 2140 Hen- 
dricks, 5-4. 

Lesile Vernon McKeelan Jr., 2 
Months, 5-3. 

Francis D. “Shorty” Freeman, 
84, Formerly of Terre Haute, 5-7. 

Michael Lee Sigler, 21, 2720 
Thomas Ave., 5-20. 

Mrs. Mabel A. Marum, 79, 
T.H., 5-20. 

Miss Enid Royer, 82, Formerly 
of T.H., 5-20. 

Spencer C. McFarland, Ind- 
pls., 5-20. 

Ray McCullough, 75, R.R. 5, 
5-19. 

John E. “Jack” Marshino, 70, 
11 N. 35th St., 5-20. 

Joy D. May, 77, R.R. 13, WTH, 
5-20. 

Stankly C. Brooks, 55, For- 
merly of T.H., 5-21. 

Mrs. Sharon Tully, 33, For- 
merly of T.H., 5-21. 

Joseph Riddell, 81, R.R. 3, 5- 
21. 

Frank Wright, 92, 325 S. 4th 
St., 5-22. 

Mrs. Claire Alice McDonald, 
89, 722 Mulberry, 5-21. 

Frank W. Sorrells, 65, 2200 
Garfield Ave., 5-25. 

Glenn J. Tichenor, 82, 2129 N. 
13th St., 5-24. 

Mrs. Clara Amelia O'Leary, 87, 
2159 Poplar, 5-23. 

Mrs. Gertrude Ann “Dammie” 
Daymude, 88, 2400 N. 15th St., 
5-23. 

Richard G. Heyen, 69, 1357 
Maple Ave., 5-24. 

Mrs. Ann C. Adams, 66, 1640 
1/2 Locust St., 5-24. 

Bernard “Buck” Riders Sr., 
70, S. 10th St., 5-23. 

Mrs. Goldie Kinikin, 80, 1306 
N. 24th St., 5-24. 

Fred Rudisel, 82, 1737 N. 1st 
St., 5-24. 

Homer R. Butts, 84, R.R. 2, 
Brazil, 5-23. 

Mrs. Opal Juniper, 72, 1419 
Barbour Ave., 5-23. 

Sister Mary Grace Doyle, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, 5-24. 

Mrs. Olive Frances Wood, 74, 
712 View Ave., 5-25. 

Bert F. Wood, T.H., 5-23. 

Miss Katharine Bolger, 
T.H., 5-26. 

Mrs. Mazie N. Kaufman, 1909 
N. 9th St., 5-26. 


Wilson, 


98, 


review 


the news in 


Thursday, May 22 


Seniors at Indiana State 
University Laboratory School 
(State High) graduated in 
ceremonies in the ISU Con- 
ference Center. Top graduates 
among the 66 Young Sycamores 


were Diana Wilson and Karen 
Canon, valedictorians, and Beth 
Tuttle, salutatorian. 


Friday, May 23 


It’s official! Terre Haute has 
been confirmed as a bicen- 
tennial community, making the 
city eligible for state funds 
usually over $50,000. The 
designation is granted to only a 
few cities in each state. Other 
than official flags the ob- 
servance is left up to local 
groups. The designation was a 
long time in getting. But the ef- 
forts of the Vigo bicentennial 
committee and Mrs. Dorothy 
Clark, chairwoman proved suc- 
cessful. 

Dr. Fujio Matsuda, president 
of the University of Hawaii and a 
1949 graduate of Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology de- 
livered the main address for 
the 97th commencement of his 
alma mater. Retiring Dean of 
Students Ralph M. Ross led the 
231 graduates to the cere- 
monies in Shook Fieldhouse. 


Approximately 200 seniors 
participated in commencement 
exercises at West Vigo High 
School. Honor graduates were 
Karen Chestnut, valedictorian 
and Candy Carlyle and Mitzi 
Tucker, salutatorians. 

Richard Lugar, mayor of In- 
dianapolis who is not seeking a 
third term for that office has let 
it be known he is a candidate 
for Vance Hartke’s senatorial 
seat in 1976. Lugar, who lost to 
incumbent Birch Bayh by 75,000 
votes last year says he is turning 
his attentions to national issues. 
Lugar will officially declare later 
this year. 


Saturday, May 24 


The lunar eclipse was ob- 
served by many interested and 
enthusiastic Terre Hauteans. 


Sunday, May 25 


Bobby Unser won the rain- 
shortened Indianapolis 500. It 
was the second year rains 
caused shortening of the race 
and was the second 500 win for 
Unser. The race was halted on 
the 174th lap as the torrents of 
rain caused fans to run for cover 
and racers to head for the pits. 

In memorial services in the 
convent cemetery at Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods American flags 
were placed on the graves of six 
Civil War Nurses from the 
Sisters of Providence. 

Bert F. Wood, 1455 S. Brown 
Ave. died at 9:40 p.m. in Union 


Hospital. He practiced law in 
Terre Haute for 41 years and 
maintained an office in his 
residence until his death. The 
wife, Mary Jane, a son and 
daughter survive. 

The rains that cut short the 
Indianapolis 500 moved through 
Terre Haute earlier in the day 


dampening and cooling the 
early afternoon with tem- 
peratures dropping from the 


mid-80's to 68 and then climbing 
back into the seventies. 


Memorial Day, May 26 


Bright, sunny, warm weather 
provided the perfect climate for 
picnickers, hikers, bikers and all 
manner of outdoor enthusiasts 
as well as those making jour- 
neys to cemeteries and 
memorials. Later afternoon 
thunder storms with storm war- 
nings most of the day cut short 
holiday activities or forced them 
inside. Electricity was tem- 
porarily disrupted on the city's 
northside and in rural areas. 

Dr. Harmon A. Baldwin, Vigo 
County School Corporation 
superintendent, said today that 
he hoped to have recom- 
mendations to fill the posts of 
director of personnel and 
assistant superintendent for 
business affairs for the board’s 
consideration as soon as 
possible. 


Tuesday, May 27 


The trial of former Vigo 
County Sheriff George A. 
Albright Jr., on a felony civil 
rights charge, scheduled to 
begin today in the Evansville 
Division of U.S. District Court, 
will probably not be heard until 
October, during the fall term of 
federal court. It was delayed 
again as Albright’s attorney, 
John Ruckelshaus of In- 
dianapolis, filed a motion for 
continuance today, and Judge 
Cale J. Holder granted the 
motion, continuing the matter 
“from this trial calendar.” 

South Vigo High School Com- 
mencement to be conducted 
this evening at 8 p.m. at the 
school. 

A two-alarm fire about 10:15 
p.m. destroyed an abandoned 
warehouse at 13-1/2 and 
Crawford Streets. No official 
cause was listed and no 
estimate of damage was 
available as yet. 

Approval of a $323,000 com- 
munity development block grant 
for Terre Haute to be used for 
city improvements and bet- 
terment was confirmed by 
Seventh District Congressman 
John Myers today. 


Wednesday, May 28 


Commencement ceremonies 
at North High School saw over 
500 members of the class of 
1975 graduate. 

It was announced that a 
grant-in-aid of $44,500 from the 
Attorney General of the Indiana 
Public Health Trust will be given 
to Indiana State University to aid 
with research that could lead to 
therapeutic methods of con- 
trolling cancer. 

City and county officials an- 


nounced hopes that the 
$350,000 Davis Avenue lm- 
provement Project can be 


carried out by late summer or 
early fall. Vigo County Com- 
missioner president Harry 
Brentlinger said the difficulties 
of cutting federal red tape have 
tied up the project for the past 
four years. 


LEGAL NOTICE 
OF 
PLANNED IMPROVEMENT 


Notice is hereby given that the Vigo County 
Board of County Commissioners, in cooperation 
with the Federal Highway Administration and the 
indiana State Highway Commission, is planning 
for an improvement and upgrading of Cham- 
berlain Road, located approximately 3.5 miles 
east of the city of Terre Haute, Indiana, in Vigo 
County. 

As now planned, the proposed improvement 
begins at SA 42, thence extends in a northerly 
direction along the existing alignment, to U.S. 
40, for a gross distance of approximately 1.74 
miles. The proposed project involves the con- 
struction of two 11-foot pavements with 8-foot 
shoulders on each outside edge of new 
pavements, and ditches for surface drainage. A 
variable right-of-way width of 50 feet to 100 feet 
will be required for construction of the project. 
Also, some temporary right-of-way will be 
required tor slope and drive construction. Traffic 
services will be maintained during the con- 
struction period. As presently planned no per- 
sons, businesses, or farms will be displaced or 
relocated as a result of this proposed im- 
provement. 

Acquisition of any rights-of-way necessary to 
implement the improvement will be the respon- 
sibility of Vigo County Authorities. Approximately 
seventy percent of the total construction costs, 
estimated at about $340,000, will be defrayed by 
the Federal Highway Administration, with the In- 
diana State Highway Commission serving in a 
liaison capacity between local authorities and 
the Federal Agency. September, 1975, is the date 
currently anticipated for possible opening of 
construction bids. 

Give-away located sketches are on hand, a 
draft design study report, and written views and 
comments which may be received trom any 
source relative to the proposed project are 
Publicly available for inspection and copying 
during normal office hours in the Road Develop- 
ment Office of the State Highway District at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, and in Room 1205 of the 
Indiana State Oftice Building, 100 North Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, 46204. Aiso 
available for public scrutiny is a draft negative 
environmental declaration, prepared in ac- 
cordance with U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation’s current guidelines and regulations 
in compliance with Section 102 (2) (c) of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, and 
adopted by the Federal Highway Administration 
on April 2, 1975. 

Any interested party, including representatives 
of Federal, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies; agricultural, commercial, industrial, 
business, transportation, and utilities interests: 
civic, social, economic, ecological, and en- 
vironmental concerns; and other interested 
citizens and property owners, may obtain sket- 
ches and other pertinent information, upon 
request. at the aforementioned offices, or may 
petition that a corridor-design public hearing be 
held by submitting a written request to the High- 
way Commission's Planning intormation 
Manager at the aforementioned Indianapolis 
State Office on, or betore, June 11, 1975. In the 
event a request for hearing is forthcoming, a 
notice establishing the time and place for it will 
be published. Otherwise, plans will be finalized 
as currently proposed 

This notice is published in compliance with 
Title 23, U. S. Cade, Federal Road Acts of 1958, 
and the Federal Highway Administration's 
Federal-Aid Highway Program Manual, Volume 
7, Chapter 7, Section 5, dated December 30, 
1974, and the Indiana Stale Highway Com- 
mission's approved Action Plan. 


INDIANA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Richard A. Boehning 
Chairman 
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Which kind of trailer should you buy? 


CORKS 
CORNER 


By Cork 
McHargue 


We certainly want to give a big THANKS 
to Bill Beeman and the Indiana Coal 
Association for their usual outstanding job 
of playing host to our Faithful Fly Fisher 
organization. 

The annual get to gether was held at the 
Peabody Lodge, just south of Hymera, and 
we had a multitude of good fellowship and 
good fishing. Ray Ridgeley caught one 
bass which hit the seven pound mark and 
a second monster that was just under the 
seven pound figure. 

Bob Nesbit and Al Spiers brought in just 
about the biggest string of Bluegills that 


I’ve ever seen taken in this area. They were 
really slab size monsters and they had over 
50 of them. 

CONGRATULATIONS. . . . To our good 
friends Jerry Criss and Gene Bailey for 
winning this years Fishathon. | think this 
makes about the fifth time this terrible 
twosome have taken home the trophy. 

WHICH TRAILER SHOULD YOU BUY... 

Or maybe you should buy a pickup cam- 
per, or a fold-out camper. Anyway, you 
have decided to purchase a recreational 
vehicle. Now comes the big decision on 
what type. 

Start by deciding priorities, deciding 
what you really want from your RV. Are 
you gung-ho to experience the fun and the 
feel of the great outdoors, without giving 
up all the comforts of home? And without 
giving up your life savings? Want to go 
anywhere, even in wilderness areas? 


How to put 
a little more on your serve. 


It’s an unexpected pleasure. 
By ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. - ST. LOUIS « Since 1896 


Distribuied in Terra Hauie by Ptaitiar Dist. Co.. Inc. 
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If all the answers are “yes”, then a fold 
out camping trailer could very well be the 
ideal choice to “set yourself free”. For a 
number of reasons. First, it's economical. 
Both in initial cost and upkeep. It's the 
least expensive kind of RV on the market. 
You'll invest somewhere between $500 
and, at the very most, under $2500. For this 
one time investment your camping trailer 
can be a source of family fun for years to 
come. Fun going cross country, fun on 
quick weekend trips to hideouts that are 
close in actual miles yet worlds away in 
Spirit. 

Another savings is gasoline. Camping 
trailers weigh less and have less wind drag 
than any other type of RV. Models with ex- 
tra low profile will provide even better gas 
mileage, in addition to giving you visibility 
through your rear view mirror. 

Along with economy, there’s con- 
venience. You can detach your trailer from 
your Car at a campsite, giving you a stable 
and fixed living area. When you go for ex- 
tra groceries, there’s no worry that your 
spot will be taken when you return. 

Although the word economica! is often 
applied to camping trailers, it shouldn't be 
considered synonymous with low quality 
or cheapness. Actually, due to expensive 
materials, additional strength requirements 
of the lift systems, and the cost of sliding 
mechanisms and fold down features, the 
total cost to produce a camping trailer is 
more per square foot than for any other RV 
except motor homes. It’s true that cheaply 
made trailers are sold on the market today, 
but the majority are reasonably priced and 
well equipped. Along with being water- 
proof and bugproof, they can be bright, 
gaily decorated, and thoroughly com- 
fortable. 

Most of the camping trailers today have 
walls or sides made of canvas. Con- 
densation of moisture inside is rare since 
good quality canvas ‘breathes’. (Con- 
densation is a major problem in many hard 
wall RV designs) The canvas shuts out the 
rain, the hot sun, and the cold, but lets in 
the night sounds of crickets, birds and 
gentle breeze. It lets you be a part of 
everything that's pleasant in nature. You 
enjoy the fun and feel of the great out- 
doors in a way that no hard side RV can 
match, and you still have indoor type 
protection. 

Believe me, you can have the best of 
both worlds in a fold down tent camper. 
Give it a try! 
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For those sweltering hot 
days (and nights). . . 


Refresh (and live) 


Pool and Excavating Co. 


We carry Rogers Pools: The No. 1 
selling pool in the midwest 
Specializing in in-ground pools 


vinyl-lined with steel wall constructions 
stainless steel with concrete floors 


Complete line of accessories 533-1243 
and supplies 
533-6411 
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High on the iron 


By Steve Menestrina 


An ironworker’s day begins early. He's up at 5:45, puts down 
an instant coffee and leaves home by 6:20. Bill Certain, still 
groggy from sleep, meets four others for the long ride to the 
Newton, Illinois, electric power station. 

Ironworkers are the men that raise all the structural steel 
buildings in the country. They also put in all the steel reinforcing 
rods in concrete on construction projects. They have the second 
highest mortality rate, behind below-ground miners, of any oc- 
cupation in the world. By middle age many ironworkers have 
missing fingers, carry long scars, or work with the ache of broken 
bones. 

This morning, six of us crowd into a Mustang. Lunch boxes, 
thermos are under foot. One man talks, his hard hat resting on the 
back of his head, of the school problems his daughter has. Smoke 
and profanity thicken the air. The talk is unremarkable. 

The flat green of winter wheat pearls under the dew. Wild 
onions by the roadside are strong and the earth smells of damp- 
ness. Too soon we turn down the access road to the new power 
station. The sun brings the wet from the earth and a haze hangs 
over the dull red bones of the building. 

After leaving the car in the company lot we walk across the 
muddy ground that surrounds any construction project. Their 
“shack” is an old semi-trailer with a knocked-to table down its 
center. A quick smoke and on with the gear. From a wide, army- 
style belt hangs leather holders for their tools and safety line. 

They are working 60 feet below the top of a 280-foot power 
house, hanging the steel sheeting that is the skin of the building. 
The electric motors of the outside elevator squeal as they raise us 
to the aluminum scaffold. The three-level scaffold floats slowly 
away from the building in the breeze. 

Two men work the top level and two work the bottom level of 
the scaffold. They drill holes and attach 26-foot long sheets of 
siding. Bill ties off his safety line to the finger-thick steel cable 
that the scaffold hangs from. 

Steel chips fly like mean dust as they drill the attaching holes 
for the sheets. A good gush of wind blows us away from the 
building. “Hell, tie us against the building better!’ a man on top 
shouts. 

In the heavy wind of winter and spring the scaffold jerks and 
bobs like crazy wind chimes, twanging as it hits the building. Af- 
ter spending a windy day on it, they develop ‘sea legs" and find 
regular walking difficult. 

A company man shows up and quickly leaves when they 
ignore his questions. Theirs is a hard life with danger an ac- 
cepted daily routine. They have a savage independence and 
quickly tell anyone where to “get off.” Later we talk and | find that 
many of them have more or less stumbled into this work, after 
trying several others. they were often brought in by an iron- 
working relative. 

They know the hard realities of the work and love the in- 
dependence the danger of their work gives them. Often you hear 
the response, “If he doesn't like it, let him come up here and do it 
himself." Their universal answer of defiance has few takers. 

In the end the building is completed with two or three dead 
from accidents and they go on to another project. 

On the road home, drinking beer, they talk of buildings they 
have worked on, men they have known, bosses they have hated. 
They know their spot in life and are generally satisfied with it. 
Theirs is a pride of building fasting things, in a paper work world, 
of personal independence in a corporation-ciown life, of danger 
in a seat belt society. 

i'm tired from being with them and the last of the beer tastes 


good just being with old-fashioned men. 
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Let’s look 


It is curious to watch the special treatment being accorded 
George Wallace by his presidential opponents and other members 
of the Democratic Party. 

Repeatedly, he is praised for his courage, his forthrightness, 
and his ability to articulate the issues which supposedly are close 
to the hearts of middle-Americans. 

Hardly a voice is raised in disagreement with what Wallace 
says, even when his statements are patently outlandish. Wallace 
has assumed an aura of power and invincibility which most 
politicians seem to be afraid to counter. 

Recently Wallace made the outrageous statement that it 
might have been an error for the U.S. to have opposed Japan and 
Nazi Germany in World War II. How many Democratic voices were 
heard denouncing the statements for what they were--asinine-- 
and disclaiming them as unrepresentative of the Democratic (and 
the Republican) party? 

Some party officials and candidates seem to be afraid to 
disagree with Wallace, fearing some unnamed backlash. 


“Rain, blast it, RAIN!” 
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at Wallace 


As a result of this, Wallace’s mediocre record as governor of 
Alabama escapes the critical notice it should be receiving. The 
Wall Street Journal recently noted that since Wallace became 
governor, the state has dropped from 47th to 48th among the 50 
states in per capita income, from 45th to 48th in per capita outlays 
for schools, and ranks near the bottom in health care and benefits 


it pays to workers (it has no minimum wage law). 


Contrary to his carefully-contrived neo-populist image of a 
tax reformer, his own state has one of the most regressive tax 


systems in the country. 


Wallace should not be treated as an elder statesman whose 
positions go virtually unchallenged. That will only enhance his 
already considerable power as either a presidential candidate or a 
decision-maker in who does get the nomination. 


George Wallace's positions 


and his record need to be sub- 


jected to the same intensive scrutiny which all candidates seeking 
the most important elected job in the world should be subjected. 


yours— 


The All-American Smoke 


Dear Editor: 


| have a few comments to 
make on the article titled 
“Dealing” in Spectator, May 24, 
1975. | would like to clarify for 
the uninformed of Terre Haute 
who were getting their first 
birds-eye view of an “actual 
user” of marijuana from this ar- 
ticle, that not all users are anti- 
Jesus, anti-church, anti-rich, 
and anti-government. 

t and many of my friends, in- 
cluding my husband, are what 
might be termed “clean cut, all 
american young folk", yet we do 
smoke and enjoy marijuana 
quite regularly, as well as 1. 
believe in God 2. attend church 
3. have a college education and 
a well-paying job and 4. take an 
active interest in bettering the 
government of the United States 
of America. 

i do not smoke cigarettes nor 
drink alcohol (except on rare 
occasions) because of my belief 
that both are harmful to your 
health. | have been smoking 
grass for four years and, just as 
the “dealer” in the article, it 
makes me feel good. It has 
made me a calmer, kinder, hap- 
pier person - or what might be 
termed “mellow”. Also like the 
“dealer”, | too wait for the day 
when marijuana will be 


legalized and informed persons 
can make the decision whether 
or not to smoke marijuana 
without the threats and hassles 
of criminal punishment. 


An All-American User 


Please cancel 
Dear Editor: 


Please cancel my subscription 
to the Spectator immediately. | 
request this because of the ar- 
ticle by Jon Pekel in the May 
24th issue. This entire article is 
a pack of lies. | spent 16 years 
working in the U. S. Federal 
Penitentiary as a Correctional 
Officer and this article is ab- 
solutely not true by any stretch 
of the imagination. The author 
obviously never worked in a 
Penitentiary and has no con- 
ception of the problems of any 
correctional institution. 

The Staff of the local Peniten- 
tiary is as fine as you will find in 
any Penitentiary and | resent 
this slur and biased reporting. 

| have noted before that your 
paper has a tendency to only 
report one side of any issue. 


Robert A. Brown 
Prairie Creek, Indiana 47869 


‘At Terre Haute 
First National, there are 
eight banking centers 


to handle all your needs. 


Larry Howard 
Assistant Cashier 
& Branch Manager 


No matter what your banking 
needs are, you'll find a conveniently 
located office of Terre Haute First 
National nearby to take care of you. 

Whats more, at each branch 
you ll find friendly, professional 


people you'll like doing business with. 


So, if youd like to open up a 
checking or saving account, apply for 
a loan or safe deposit box, come in 
and talk with The Professionals at 
any one of our eight conveniently 
located banking centers. 

The Professionals at Terre Haute 
First National. They're “here to help 
you. 


Another way First puts you ahead. 


» 
FOR TIME AND TEMPERATURE, DAY OR NIGHT, CALL 238-9000 TERRE HAUTE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Fast MEMBER FDIC 
= 
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Quality 


by the dozen. 


This Pabst 12-pack gives you one dozen 
12-ounce cans of Blue Ribbon quality. 


the Pabst Challenge. Cóm- 
pare Pabst Blue Ribbon’s 
flavor with any other beer. 
One glass and you'll agree 
it’s the best-tasting beer 
money can buy. Run out for 
a handy dispenser 12-pack 
soon. So you don’t run out. 


The Pabst dispenser 
12-pack keeps you well- 
stocked with America’s 
finest premium beer. Blue 
Ribbon quality has made it 
the overwhelming best- 
seller in Milwaukee, beer 
capital of the world. Take 


Pabst. Since 1844. The quality has always come through. 


© Copyright 1975. PABST BREWING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., Peoria Heights, Ill., Newark, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif., Pabst, Georgia. 


Distributed in Vigo County by Dever Distributing Co., Inc. 
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A Call to Citizenship 


Mly i 


A Solution to 
Terre Haute’s 
Problems 


sssesssseseseees 


The 
City Manager 
Plan 


—'"F Ofe YOUR BENEFIT’ 


THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 


The City Manager Plan is a form of municipal 
government in which the principles and pro- 
cesses of business management, as used in the 
private corporation, are applied to city gov- 
ernment. 


City government is made up of a mass of 
business details, not of political problems. 
Therefore, efficient management and not pol- 
itical needs is the most important factor. 


In the City Manager Plan the responsibility 
of the city employees to the people is definite 
and direct. 


The City Manager Plan is sensitive and re- 
sponds quickly to the will of the people. All 
inquiries and complaints are handled through 
one administrative office. 


The City Manager Form of government is 
made up of a commission, the law making body 
of the city government, elected by a non- 
political vote of the citizens, and an expert city 
manager, hired by the commission and carrying 
out the policies of the commission according 
to the provisions of the city charter. 


All department heads are appointed by and 
are responsible to the City Manager, with the 


exception of the City Judge, City Clerk and the 
City Attorney who are appointed by and are 


responsible to the commission itself. 


PLATFORM OF THE CITIZENS’ 
GOVERNMENT LEAGUE OF 
TERRE HAUTE. 


We Citizens of Terre Haute fully recognize 
that the formation of political parties upon dif- 
ferences as to general principles of state and 
national policy, is both inevitable and useful; 
but we have learned from history and from 
long and expensive experience that the real 
purposes of Municipal government are impos- 
sible of attainment under a partisan political 
system. Therefore, better and more completely 
to secure for ourselves and our posterity the 
benefits of impartial, efficient, and economical 
administration of the government of our City, 
we do hereby unite and declare our determina- 
tion to stand together for the express purpose 
of securing and maintaining a non-partisan 
City Manager form of government for our City 
of Terre Haute. 


In the past, good Municipal government has 
often been defeated by over-emphasis of our 
differences as to race, religion, residence and 
political affiliation; we now purpose trying 
what co-operation, good-will, common under- 


standing and non-partisan devotion to our City 
can accomplish. To that end, any and all citi- 
zens who believe in and can subscribe to the 
objects of this organization, as above set forth, 
regardless of race, color, creed, calling or polit- 
ical faith, are eligible to membership and are 
cordially and earnestly urged to become mem- 
bers. 


The fundamental and definite purpose of the 
League is to secure the adoption of the City 
Manager form of Municipal administration, and 
to secure the election from time to time of 
commissioners who will carry out the spirit 
of the City Manager Plan. 


VOTERS 
UNITED 


' 


| Explanation of chart of city manager plan. ] 


THE VOTERS of the city select on a 


strictly non-partisan ticket a 


COMMISSION of five members, one of 
whom is chosen as Mayor, and who is the titu- 
lar head of the city and who acts as Chairman 


of the Commission. 


THE COMMISSION is a legislative or 
policy-making body of the city government, 
serving for four-year terms. They appoint a 

CITY TREASURER 

CITY JUDGE 

CITY CLERK 

CITY ATTORNEY 

CITY MANAGER, who is an expert, full 
time, non-political executive, and they may re- 
move him at any time his work is not satisfac- 
tory. 


THE CITY MANAGER appoints the 


heads of all departments, who oversee the work 
of their departments and hire the employees 
under them. . 


THE CITY MANAGER holds the heads 
of all departments responsible for the proper 
execution of all work in their departments, and 
may remove any or all of them at any time 
that the work of their departments is not prop- 
erly carried out. 


[5] 


THE REASONS THAT HAVE LED TO 
THE ADOPTION OF THE CITY 
MANAGER PLAN 


Thoughtful people in many cities have long 
since realized that there are certain defects and 
abuses in their city government which must 
be corrected if their city is to prosper and the 
citizens are to receive the just benefits and 
services due them. 


In short, these defects and the means of do- 
ing away with them, as seen by many people 
and as proven by long experience, are as fol- 
lows: 


A realization on the part of the citizens of 
waste and corruption in their city government. 


A desire to divorce politics from city ad- 
ministration and to introduce business ef- 
ficiency. 


A desire to base city government on a sim- 
ple, responsive plan that has been tried and has 
proven successful in American business or- 
ganizations. 


A form of government that will appeal to and 
enlist the support of the best character and 
talent in the community; to enlist the contin- 
uing interest of all thoughtful citizens in city 
government. 


To provide a system of government that will 
insure impartial and immediate enforcement 
of laws and ordinances. 


To attract to the community industrial en- 


terprises and investments seeking to operate 
under stable and efficient municipal govern- 
ment. 


THE POPULARITY OF THE PLAN. 


The popularity of any new business or form 
of government is best determined by the way 
in which it is received by the people. It is a 
well established fact that the City Manager 
Plan spreads most rapidly in the regions where 
it is best known. Two cities in California 
adopted the plan in 1915, and now twenty cities 
in that state are prospering under it. Michigan 
took up the plan in 1914, and at the present 
time there are in that state 37 municipalities 
operating under the City Manager Plan. These 
examples are typical of the way in which the 
City Manager Plan has been welcomed by the 
people and has spread since its creation. 


The plan started in 1908 when one city, 
Staunton, Va., dissatisfied with the existing 
administrative methods, established the City 
Manager Plan by ordinance. Within the next 
six years 32 other cities adopted the plan. 


The growth was steady from 1914 to 1918. 
In 1921 the largest number of cities was added 
to the roll of managerial municipalities, when 
52 additional cities adopted the plan during that 
year. By the end of 1927, exactly 381 cities 
had adopted this plan; and at the present time 
there is an ever widening interest in the large 
as well as the small cities, as is shown by the 
fact that four out of every five cities charters 
drafted now embody the plan. 


Cities are now operating under the City 
Manager Plan in 34 out of the 48 states of the 
Union as well as in Canada and New Zealand. 
Only six cities in this country that have adopted 
the city manager plan by popular vote have 
abandoned it. 
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WHAT OTHER PLACES SAY OF THE 
CITY MANAGER PLAN 


Perhaps in no two cities can the same motives 
be found for the adoption of the City Manager 
Plan, nor is its reception and development ever 
identical. The 381 cities where it is now in 
effect emphasize different merits of the plan 
as they found them helpful to their own out- 
standing problems. However, there is one out- 
standing feature of the plan, and one on which 
all cities agree, that is, that the City Manager 
Plan is almost universally popular and in every 
case is a decided improvement over the pre- 
vious existing form of government. 


It is impossible to give all the comments 
that have been made about the City Manager 
Plan, but these eomments selected are repre- 
sentative and typical of the general effect of 
the plan on the city administration and the 
morale of the people. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, Association of Com- 
merce. “I think I may safely say without fear of 
contradiction that the citizenship of Fort Worth would 
not under any consideration consider a return to any 
former plan of government. It is the general feeling 
here that our government is progressive and efficient, 
and that our council of nine members, elected on a non- 
partisan basis and composed of outsanding business 
men of great and successful experience in the business 
world, is managing the affairs of the city in a most 
able and capable manner.” 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Association of Com- 
merce. “The general feeling of the people towards this 
form of government is that it is satisfactory and ef- 
ficient and there are only a few disgruntled politicians 


who would care to go back to the old form of gov- 
ernment.” 


ROANOKE, VA., Chamber of Commerce. “The 
general feeling among our people is in favor of City 
Manager form of government. We do not believe our 


city would think of going back to the old councilmanic 
form.” 


WHEELING, W. VA., Chamber of Commerce. 
“The general feeling of our people regarding the City 
Manager form of government is that they are not only 
satisfied, but are constantly seeking to improve the 
system. Our city will never revert, to the old federal 
plan, because the City Manager form of government 
has proven conclusively that it makes for greater 
economy and efficiency, and due to the centralization of 
authority and power, it is more responsive to public 
opinion.” 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Chamber of Commerce. 
“We most heartily endorse the City Manager form of 
government as it has been operating in Sacramento 
and believe there is no thought on the part of the 


citizenship to return to the old form of commission 
government.” 


BERKELEY, CAL., Chamber of Commerce. 
“The people are whole-heartedly back of the City 
Manager and the city government. In my opinion our 
city will never return to the old plan unless something 


happens to give us a man in the manager’s office who 
is not capable.” 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Chamber of Com- 


merce. “The general feeling of the people towards the 
City Government is fine. We will not revert to the 
old plan.” 


WICHITA, KANS., Chamber of Commerce. “Our 


city affairs are conducted in an economical, conserva- 
tive and efficient manner and those who pay taxes al- 
ways enjoy the feeling of satisfaction which comes 


from knowing that they are getting what they pay 
for.” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Chamber of Commerce. 
“We would not have you believe City Manager form is 
universally popular in Knoxville. It would be unreas- 
onable to expect that of any form of government, but 


we believe that an overwhelming majority of Knoxville 
people enthusiastically endorse it as we have it today.” 


THE REASONS FOR 
ITS POPULARITY. 


By its efficiency and economy, government 
by the City Manager Plan keeps taxes and bond- 
ed indebtedness at the lowest possible figure. 
In addition it gives increased services and nec- 
essary public improvements. It is responsive 
to the will of the people due to its centralization 
of authority. The type of candidates for com- 
missioners that this plan attracts makes for 
unselfish devotion and service to the welfare 
of the community and not to a political ma- 
chine. “Buck passing” and dodging the issue 
are eliminated. As all the appointive officials 
serve as long as their work is satisfactory and 
they are found capable, the plan does away 
with the frequent expensive changes in the city 
hall employees, brought about by the patronage 
and spoils systems resulting from the party 
struggles. 


The popularity of the City Manager Plan is 
due to the results which have been accom- 
plished in the solving of important municipal 
problems as is shown in the following exam- 
ples: 


ne CNS: 
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TAXES. 
WHEELING, W. VA., Chamber of Commerce, 


“There has certainly not been any reductions in taxes 
during the eleven years the City Manager Form of 
Government existed here. Taxes have increased here 
as they have in virtually every other city in the United 
States, although, under our present form of govern- 
ment, there is no doubt but what we can show much 
more for the money spent than under the old federal 
plan which preceded it.” 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., H. C. Bottorff, City 
Manager. “The usual quick way of determining wheth- 
er or not a business is a success is by the results re- 
flected on the balance sheet. 


“The tax rate under this form of government re- 
mains the same for the current year [1928] as in 1921, 
notwithstanding the fact that our city voted bonds and 
has put through to completion improvements repre- 
senting a cost of more than six million dollars. The 
increased amount required annually to care for interest 
and redemption of bonds has been absorbed by the 
reduction in operating costs. 


“In addition to the above, during the past seven 
years more than $300,000 has been transferred from 
surplus funds accumulated through savings into the 
General Fund to care for essential improvements, ad- 
ditions and betterments. 
eS 
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BERKELEY, CAL., Chamber of Commerce. 
“While we have not had a reduction in taxes, the 
City Manager Form of government in Berkeley has 
been instrumental in keeping taxes leveled off in spite 
of a constantly increasing population with the conse- 
quent demands upon the budget. We are happy indeed 
with the method in which the City Manager has hand- 
led the tax problem.” 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Chamber of Com- 
merce. “City tax rate reduced first year of managerial 
form from $17.69 to $15.02 and it will be further re- 
duced this year a little more than one-half mill.” 


WITCHITA, KANS., Chamber of Commerce. 


“Since 1916 wages and salaries have enjoyed a normal 
increase in municipal government as well as in every 
business. The normal and natural growth of our city 
has made it necessary to add police and firemen, and 
in addition to these, many new and valuable public 
services are being perforrhed by the city which were 
not performed under the old regime, and in spite of 
these things our tax levy has been increased only by 
one-half of one mill.” 


PORTLAND, ME., H. A. Brinkerhoff, City Man- 
ager. “The tax rate prior to the adoption of the Char- 


ter was $34.00 per thousand; a slight reduction since 


then has been made each year. The present rate is 
$32.00.” 


BAY CITY, MICH., J. Harry Nelson, City Man- 
ager. “Notwithstanding the fact that our school tax 
has increased about 58% due to the erection of a 
$2,000,000 high school, the city tax rate for 1927 is 
only 35 cents per thousand greater than it was prior 
to the adoption of the present form of government.” 


JACKSON, MICH., Fred R. Harris, City Mana- 
ger. “While tax rates mean little, it is my impression 
that the tax rate has always been lower under the 
Commission-Manager form of government than it was 
prior thereto. In fact the City of Jackson has a lower 


rate than any other city of like size in the State of 
Michigan.” 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce. “We are glad to say that taxes were reduced 
with the installation of the City Manager government. 
At the present time our taxes are slightly lower than 
they were before this system went into effect, but in 
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the meantime we have secured many substantial im- 
provements which are possible at a rate no greater 
than the old plan.” 


DEBT. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, Association of Com- 


merce. “I might mention that only a month or so ago, 
an issue of city bonds sold for the highest price ever 


paid for such bonds. The last three years have wit- 
nessed a phenomenal growth in our city and our build- 
ing permits during the past three years have been 


approximately fifty million dollars.” 


ROANOKE, VA., Chamber of Commerce. “Our 
city is a young and rapidly growing city. It requires 
considerable money for capital outlay for streets, 
schools, etc., therefore there has been no reduction in 
the bonded indebtedness.” 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Association of Com- 
merce. “There has been no reduction in our bonded 
indebtedness because our city has grown very, very 
rapidly and we have built since the war as many new 
schools and other public improvements requiring bond 
issues as we did in any previous twenty-year period.” 


BEREKELEY, CAL., Chamber of Commerce. 
“We have had a gradual reduction in the bonded in- 
debtedness of the city each year retiring the bonds as 
they fall due. Our bonded indebtedness is in the neigh- 
borhood of $800,000, which you will recognize as a 
very minor obligation. The strict business adminis- 
tration under the city manager form of government 
has been responsible for many savings and has re- 
sulted in less careless expenditure than was the case 
under the old councilmanic regime.” 


LEN IRACA 
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ECONOMY 


The economical spending of tax moneys un- 
der the City Manager Plan is easily seen in the 
comparison of the amounts collected and the 
manner in which it is spent in cities before 
and after their adoption of the City Manager 
Plan. The Manager as the centralized head is 
generally more expert in controlling the ex- 
pense accounts of the departments under him 
than is the mayor under the mayor-council 
form of government. Centralized purchasing 
is always used under the plan, with the usual 
price reductions for quantity purchases and the 
elimination of duplicate buying by the different 
departments. 


Hardly without exception, City Managers, 
like a properly managed business, try to take 
advantage of all discounts in paying their bills. 


The elimination of unnecessary positions and 
jobs in the city administration and the hiring 
of employees for their ability rather than for 
their political beliefs and services, make it pos- 
sible for a smaller force to accomplish the work 
more efficiently and more speedily than was 
formerly done under the political spoils system 
which created jobs to pay off political workers. 
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EFFICIENCY 


The most efficient organization for conduct- 
ing business is that of the American corpora- 
tion. It is simple in form. It makes possible 
direct responsibility for management. It has 
developed the highest type of administrative 
and operative efficiency as well as loyalty and 
the morale of its employees. 


As the City Manager Plan of government is 
modeled upon and closely resembles the cor- 
porate business organization, it is apparent 
that such efficiency can be brought into city 
government. Employees are selected for the 
positions they are to fill according to their 
ability and training, and they must produce re- 
sults to retain their jobs. They are directly 
responsible to their department heads, who in 
turn are responsible to the City Manager. 


The close relationship of department heads 
to the Manager, stimulates a high degree of 
loyalty, and also encourages the interchange 
of ideas and experiences among the directing 
forces of the city. This insures expert advice 
along many lines and does away with much 
needless duplication of effort. Each employee 
has a specific job to do and knows that he 
must do his work properly, as political affilia- 
tions can not keep him in office if he is not 
capable. The Manager must also prove him- 
self capable to the commission, and the de- 
partment heads must show the Manager their 
worth in order to retain their offices. 


The training of persons to be better able to 
fill municipal offices is an important factor in 
the City Manager Plan. There are schools in 
this country for the special training of City 
Managers and department heads; and a city 
under the commission-manager form of gov- 
ernment usually develops schools and courses 
of training to better fit its employees for their 
work. 
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THE DEMOCRACY ' OF THE PLAN 


Due to its quick response to the public will, 
the City Manager Plan is the most democratic 


form of city government that has yet been de- 
vised. Its simplicity and directness of respon- 
sibility makes “buck-passing” and dodging the 
issue impossible as light is shed on all city mat- 
ters and the peope know who is responsible for 
every phase of the administration. 


The City Manager is a full time executive 
and may be consulted or appealed to by indi- 
viduals or organizations at any time. Being 
in direct charge of the city departments, a 
complaint to the City Manager of departmental 
laxity will secure immediate action. The meet- 
ings of the commissioners are open to the pub- 
lic so that the people may present any matters 
directly to the commission. 


The simple, non-partisan ballot used in the 
election of commissioners aids in securing the 
candidates the people desire and does away 
with the present lengthy and confusing ballot. 
The securing of good commissioners insures a 
good. Manager and a city government that is 
responsive to and working for the people. 


1 The use of the words democracy and democratic 
refer in no way to the Democratic Political Party. 


RESPONSE 


Municipal government exists for the benefit 
of its citizens. Citizens will be interested in 


government in proportion as they can be heard 
by their government. The extent to which 
they will be heard will depend not only on the 
type of public officials in office, but also on the 
ease with which they may approach their gov- 
ernment. 


The simple organization of the City Manager 
Form of government insures a quick response 
to the wishes of the people at all times. Com- 
plaints and suggestions are taken to the depart- 
ment to which they pertain; but if immediate 
satisfaction is not obtained, the City Manager, 
who is head of all departments, is appealed to. 
The Manager is a full time executive and his 
office is open at all times to those who wish to 
see him. 


The directness of responsibility under the 
plan does away with the walk from office to 
office that takes place when responsibility is 
not fixed and the person in charge of a certain 
item does not know. Where responsibility is 
direct, action and response will be direct and 
speedy. 


O TERRE HAwTE 
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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AND 
INCREASED SERVICES 


The low operating cost of the City Manager 
Plan makes possible many more public im- 
provements and increased services than under 
the old councilmanic form of government. 
These improvements and services vary, of 
course, with different cities, but the following 
quotations show how a number of representa- 
tive cities have profited along these lines under 
the City Manager Plan: 


ROANOKE, VA., Chamber of Commerce. “It is 


our judgment that we have an increased service from 
our city government in that under the City Manager 
to whom all city employees must report, we have more 
of a business administration.” 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., H. C. Bottorff, City Man- 
ager. “During the past seven years Sacramento has 
increased its activities at least 334% per cent in every 
department of the city government, and has cut operat- 
ing cost in excess of $100,000 annually. 


“There has been an increase of approximately sixty 
men in the personnel of the Police Department and the 
same number in the Fire Department. Two new fire 
houses have been put into operation, together with 
equipment; additional inspectors have been added in 
the Sanitary and Health Departments; and increases 
have been made in the personnel of the Park and 
Recreation Departments. Lighting facilities have been 
more than doubled during the past seven years. 
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“One of the first important steps of the City Manager 
administration in 1921 was taking over from unsatis- 
factory private management the operation of municipal 
garbage service. Today this department is on a self- 
supporting basis and has-been ever since its inception, 
and out of more than 16,000 services, the complaints 
from householders average less than seven per day.” 


BERKELEY, CAL., Chamber of Commerce. “All 


departments of the city govelllinent have been speeded 
up and are under the direction of competent men and 
women who must make good in order to keep their posi- 
tions. This naturally has resulted in better service 
and greater helpfulness on the part of department 
heads.” 


WHY POLITICS IN CITY 
GOVERNMENT? 


There is no doubt that poltical parties, form- 
ed upon differences as to general principles of 
State and national policy, are inevitable and 
useful; but why should there be politics in a 
city? Many people are living in a small area, 
easily accessible to each other and kept in touch 
with local conditions by the press and by their 
own activities. The affairs of a city are not 
political, they are administrative. There is no 
Republican or Democratic way of laying a 
Sewer or paving a street. A man with business 
experience and a keen knowledge of running a 
city is needed to administer to a city, not a 
hail-fellow-well-met politician. 


A large business selects its heads for their 
ability and training; and yet Terre Haute, a 
corporation spending a million dollars a year, 
chooses its heads because they are Democrats 
or Republicans. Other cities have the strictly 
non-partisan business administration of the 


City Manager Plan and have profited immense- 
ly. Why should Terre Haute continue under a 
form of government that is obsolete? 


HOW AND WHEN TERRE HAUTE 
CAN HAVE THE CITY MANAGER 
PLAN 


According to the Biutes of Indiana, enacted 
Mar. 10, 1921, it will be necessary to file with 
the City Clerk a petition bearing the names and 
addresses by street and number, of not less 
than 20% of the total vote cast at the last mu- 
nicipal election. With us here in Terre Haute 
that would be Nov. 2, 1925, at which time there 
were cast 18,678 votes. The petition must, 
therefore, bear not less than 3,736 names. 


This petition will be filed with the City Clerk 
early in 1929. The City Clerk will then certify 
to the City Council that such a petition has 
been filed. The City Council will then order a 
special election to be held not less than 30 days 
or more than 60 days after the first day of May. 
The statutes provide that in the event of this 
petition being certified to the City Council that 
the regular primary election of the city of- 
ficials will be deferred until the result of the 
special election is determined. If the City 
Manager plan is adopted, the May primary will 
be discontinued. 


Terre Haute can have the City Manager Plan 
in January, 1930, provided that a petition bear- 
ing not less than 3,736 names of voters, to- 
gether with their address by street and num- 
ber, is filed with the city clerk, and provided 
the election is carried by a majority vote. 
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First Mayor Of Terre Haute 
None Other Than C hambers Patterson 


By A. R. Markle. 
A Terre Haute is approaching a 
series of centennials. During the 


eighteen fifties it made its great- 
est advance in commerce, industry 
and transportation and it is only 
proper that we should take a look 
at it while it suffered its growing 
pains. The local business largely 
centered around the public square. 
Industry was confined to very small 
affairs which competed with the 
home manufacturer while trans- 
portation was still in the river, 
canal and stagecoach era. 


Ninety Years Ago. 


* The town had been incorporated, 
its charter had been amended sev- 
eral times and finally it had be- 
come a city and in 1859 the city 
government consisted of: Cham- 
bers Y. Patterson, mayor; Ezra 
Read. Joe Blake, Samuel Conner 
and A. O. Hough, councilmen for | 
one-year term; John S. Beach, 
Ralph Tousey, C. N. Collamer, 
harles Peddle, councilmen for a; 
two-year term; John S. Edmunds, ; 
reasurer; C. M. Crooks, marshal; | 
. D. Milns, street commissioner; 
saac M. Dawson, assessor; B. B. 
Ebbitt, city engineer. There were 
four justices of the peace serving 
the township, Lambert Duy, Zenas 
Smith, Warren Harper and John 
Sayre. The township trustee was 
Thomas Burton and the treasurer 
was David Hartsock. The board 
of health consisted of Drs. Helm, 
oung and Thompson. 


Something of These Men. 
Of these men Patterson later 


erved as judge of the Vigo Court.) 
Dr. Read, one of our early sur-ğ 


geons, lived in the large brick 


house at Eighth and Ohio streets® 


here now stands the Odd Fel-} 
lows Temple. Blake removed fromý 
the city in later years to his home| 


on the hill this side of Highland 


‘Lawn. John S. Beach was an early} 
banker and later became the head= 


of the Prairie City bank. Ralphi 


Tousey with his brother, Owen, 
| operated the private bank which, 
after Owen’s retirement and re-i 
moval to Indianapolis, became the 
firm of Tousey and McKeen. 
Charles R. Peddle was the master 
mechanie of the Terre Haute and 
Richmond R. R. who more than 
jany one man constructed our first 
railroad. He was also engaged in 
the foundry business and a direc- 
tor of the first ga® company and 
the founder of the family which 
bears his name. John S. Edmunds 


was one our early newspaper men f 


who with his brother-in-law found- 
ed the Prairie Citizen, one of our 
first daily papers. H. D. Milns 
was better known here for many 
years as the superintendent of the 
cemetery and keeper of the city’s 
hearse. Isaac Dawson was an an- 
cestor of the Mewhinney family. 
B. B. Ebbitt was one of our early | 
‘civil engineers and was employed 
by both the city and the county. 
Of the justices of the peace Lam- 
ji ert te was the. father of George 


Rio Nargen o 


Stephen’ s church until his removal 


from the'city and at the time of M 


his death was senior warden of 


Christ church at Indianapolis and $ 
later his son was senior warden at = 


Trinity church, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Zenas Smith also was, in a way, E- 


connected with St. Stephen's 
church then on North Fifth street 


where now stands the building = 
erected by the- Ford Motor Co. $ 


Smith, apart from his legal ca-i |In the next thirty years pork pack- 


pacity, was a master brick-layer 


and plasterer and after some re-/ 
pair work for the church had that |S 


difficulty so common to so many i| pork packing were H. D. Williams 


of our early churches. Not receiv- 


ing his pay promptly he filed ağ 
lien against the “Church of thei 
Living God, the Pillar of Light and |f 
Truth” from the inscription paint- |$ 
ed over the altar. He got his/f 


money. David Hartsook was a 
merchant tailor and during this 


J| period was one of the many mer- 


chants who employed the mother 


Il of Paul Dresser as a seamstress at 


50c a day. Needless to say they 
were not eight hour days. Of the 
board of health Dr. Helm was one 
of the founders of St. Stephen’s 
church and later moved to Louis- 
ville, Ky. Dr. Stephen J. Young 
was one our oldest physicians and 


Í surgeons both in point of service 


| and years of age with his office on 


Seventh street where the Swope 
Building now stands. Dr. J. C. 
Thompson was a well known sur- 


|| geon in early Terre Haute. 


Early Commerce. 


There is no definite record of 
the early commercial establish- 
ments but it has been claimed that 
Lucius Scott and his brother 
opened the first store at the south- 
west corner of Third and Ohio, 
but it is also claimed tlfat John 
Earl also opened the first store on 
the northeast corner of First and 
Poplar. The larger stores were, of 
course, located around the square 
and among these R. S. Cox and Co. 
were on the north side of Wabash 
between Second and Third. Be- 
ment and Co. had moved into the 
building at the northeast corner of 


| First and Wabash in 1851 and this 


i 


is probably the oldest commercial 
building still standing. The ex- 
terior has seen very little change 
but the small extension on the 
back replaced the building which 
was said to be the first brick struc- 
ture erected in Terre Haute. As 
a matter of fact the oldest brick 
structure still standing is a small 
house on the east side of First near 


Mulberry in which Benjamin Gil-|" 
man started the pork packing in-| 
dustry. The firm of Ludowici and 


Hulman on the west side of Sec- 
ond street between Wabash and 
Ohio. These three firms, Bement, 
Cox and Hulman were the orig- 
inal wholesale houses. 


Early Industries. 


The first exporting industry was į # 


started by Benjamin I. Gilman of 
Cincinnati who wrote here in 1824 
asking the cost of barrels, salt and 
other necessities. of the packing 
business, He evidently followed 
it up for the next spring the news- 
paper notes two barges of Gilman 
started down the river that week. 


ing in Terre Haute had a remark- 
able growth followed by a rapid 
decline. Among others engaged in 


& Co., Paddock & McGregor, B. 

‘Keen & Co., Nelson & Co., Hu- 
masten & Co., Jacob D. Early and 
Judge Farrington. As an industry 
pork påcking became quite a 
source of wealth and the establish- 
ments were located from Monte- 
zuma to Darwin. However, the 
Terre Haute trade exceeded all the 
others. In its highest year over 
108,000 hogs were killed and 
dressed here and were shipped 
mostly by the canal and river. 


|} However, with the coming of arti- 
i ficial refrigeration and improve- 
{ment in transportation Cincinnati 


and Chicago became the chief cen- 


| ters. Hogs were driven here from 


as far off. as Indianapolis and 


| Bloomington, but later the central 
indiana trade went to Cincinnati 


while Chicago became, as it is now, 
the great packing center. 


Transportation, 
At the time of which we write 


stage lines had been operating in 
{and out of Terre Haute fer forty 


years and except for the rivers, 
furnished much of the means of 
travel from here. In the early 40’s 
the canal transported much of our 
shipping both in and out and in. 


11852 the Terre Haute and Rich- 


mond R. R. started its trains be- 
tween Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute and a year later one could 
ride the steam cars to St. Louis 


‘and*points between. @In the same 
| year the Evansville and Crawfords- 
i ville road came in from the south 


and the wheels of Terre Haute ran 
faster and longer than ever before. 


wt 


Sunday, June 4, 1950. 


First Terre Haute Government 


Hidden 


ee 


By A. R. Markle. | 


In Mists of the Past 


— ee EL i 
notify the treasurer of the forme 
board of trustees to report at the 


ing in Terre Haute. Britton C. Har- 
rison, the first marshal, had a 
soap and candle factory at the 
north end of town, well outside the 
limits at about the present Second 
street and the Big Four Railroad. 
It’s destruction by fire was a well- 


remembered feature of the old f 


volunteer fire department. 


The soap factory was the sub- {f 


ject of some serious comment by 


inext meeting and to contract with! the town council from time to time 


We have found no record of any| fhe Wabash Courier for publica-|and its loss was hardly a cause for 


government of the new Town ofj 
‘Terre Haute, but there is enough) 
evidence that there was an organ- 
ized government here before the 


tion of ordinances. 

At the next meeting Samuel 
Crawford, treasurer of the former 
board of trustees, was elected town 


mourning. Samuel S. Crawford had 
been successively borough, town 
and later city treasurer. A daugh- 
ter married William R. McKeen, 


Acts of the Assembly provided for | treasurer and made a report of whose son Samuel Crawford Mc- 


the incorporation of the Town of] 
Terre Haute. 

In the books of the proprietors} 
we find that their agent paid thef 
borough taxes on some of their 
flots which the sheriff was about 


his funds. 
Well Known Men. 


On a tombstone in Woodlawn 
cemetery is the statement that 
Í Elijah Tillotson was the first mayor 


ri 


Keen is well remembered by many 
of our older people. 

In the following century, there 
was a constant succession of may- 
ors and councilmen, some good, 
some bad, and some merely jn- 


gto sell for taxes due the county!) of the City of Terre Haute, and different. 


of Sullivan, of which we were then 
a part, and at the first session of 
ithe new town council, Samue 
| Crawford was elected treasurer andj 
his first act was to pay over the 
money in his hands which belonged 

jito the borough. In an amendment 
to the act of the legislature, al 

i previous acts of the former board 

Jof trustees were legalized and al 

ithe previous acts were repealed 
iby the new charter. The charter 
provided a method for the election 
of the officers, fixed the term of 
their office. authorized passage off 
certain ordinances and fixed the 
dates for election of a mayor, and 
ten councilmen, and to find thel 
boundaries of the town. 


The Town Limits. 


All the territory embraced with-} 
in the following limits constituted 
the town. Beginning with the Wa- 
bash river at the foot of Oak street 
and extending east to Third, south 
on Third to Crawford, east on 
Crawford to seventh, north on 
Seventh to Sycamore, west on Syc- 
amore to Fourth and continuing 
west on a line with the south side 
of Sycamore between Fourth and 
Third so as to strike the Wabasni 
at the northwest corner of Outlot 
Number 3, and thence by the river | 
to the foot of Oak street. 

The town was then divided into} 
five wards and, {rom each of these, } 
two councilmen were to be elected, 
each of them to serve for one year. 
while the mayor was to be elected | 
for three years. These councilmen | 
were then to elect a marshal, aj 
clerk, a treasurer,‘an assessor, and ; 
a collector. The first mayor was! 
Elijah Tillotson, Junior, and the| 
first councilmen were Curtis Gil- 
bert, Robert Wallace, Samuel W.! 
Edmunds, Tindal A. Madison, 
Thomas Houghton, John F. Cruft, j 
Jacob D. Early, Ransom Miller, 
Russel Ross, and John Burton. 

John Burton had been elected} 
as councilman, but resigned andj 
Emory Kinney was elected in his{? 

jplace the first meeting and was) 
seated at the second meeting. 
` Curtis Gilbert acted as president 
pro tem as the mayor-elect did not 
present his credentials at this first 
meeting. The council then pro- 
ceeded to elect Charles T. Noble as 
clerk, Britton M. Harrison as mar- 
shal and assessor. The clerk was 
instructed to purchase necessary 
cord boo or the coufcil and to | 


‘yet there was no city of Terre 
‘Haute, but as we see, he was the 
first town mayor. 

Curtis Gilbert was one of our 
earliest citizens, having operated a 
store at the Fort as early as 1815 


and having moved into the town ath 


an early date after its settlement. 
He was postmaster at the Fort and 
at the closing of the office there 
brought its effects to Terre Haute. 
He built a large two-story house 
on the site of the present county 
jail which became his home, and 
|where he kept the first books of 
the county as auditor, clerk, and 


|| recorder. 


Samuel Edmunds became an 
early newspaper publisher here. 
Tindal A. Madison was an 


| engineer and contractor. He was 


one of the men who built the draw- 
bridge across the Wabash which 
was replaced by the present steel 
and concrete bridge in 1905. He 
was also one of the organizers of 
the Spiritualist Society which held 
its meetings for many years in 
Pence’s Hall at the southwest 
corner of Second and Ohio. John 
F. Cruft owned the farm south of 
College and east of Seventh street 
much of which became, in later 
years, Cruft’s farm addition. 


Jacob Early, also an early-comer 
is best remembered as the builder 
of the brick hotel at the northeast 
corner of Second and Wabash. He 


[| was also an early pork-packer here. 


Russel Ross was one of the earliest 
brick-makers. He was said to have 
furnished the brick that built the 
Linton House, now the headquar- 
ters of the Maumee Collieries, and 
it is believed that he made the 
brick for the original courthouse, 
though his name does not appear 
as one of those assoctated with its 


| construction. John Burton was an 


early tavern keeper here, One of 
his places being on the site of the 
present Filbeck Hotel at Fifth and 
Cherry. 

Amory Kinney came here very 
early and was a noted lawyer over 
a long period of time. He was the 
financial backer of John W. Os- 
born who established our first 
newspaper, the Western Register 
and Terre Haute Advertiser, first 
published in July, 1823. His house 
in which the paper was published, 
was the first house north of Poplar 
street on the east side of First, the 
oldest frame building still stand- 


Sunday, April 23, 1950. 


Terre Haute In Other Days 
Voted At Truman Blackman Home 


THE NEW COUNTY OFFICIALS. 
- By A. R. Markle. 


The county commissioners, John 
Hamilton, Isaac Lambert and Ezra 
Jones, having been duly elected, 
met at the house of Truman Black- 
man on Fort Harrison Prairie on 
the lith of March, 1818. At this 
meeting they appointed the new 
officers and divided the county 
into townships. - 

The first session of the Circuit 
Court also met at the Blackman 
house and there on the 27th of 
April appointed Nathaniel Hunting- 
ton as prosecuting attorney, while 
he. George Rogers Clark Sullivan, 
Samuel Whittaker and Jonathan 
Doty, attorneys, were admitted to 
the bar. John Beard, Lambert 
Dickson and Daniel B. Norton were 


proved and the grand jury was 
charged. They then adjourned to 
meet the next day at the house of 
Henry Redford in Terre Haute. 

~ During the first meeting of the 
commissioners, it was decided to 
advertise the sale of the 70 lots 
which had been given the county 
at its meeting to choose the county 
seat. This advertisement was in the 
Western Sun of Vincennes and at 
the time it was announced that they 
would receive proposals for the 
building of sa court house and 
“Goal,” that being the editor’s 
way ‘of spelling the English word, 
Gaol. 

New Court House. 


The advertisement calling for 
bids for building a court house 
either did not attract bidders or 
the bids were all rejected, because 
we find the commissioners from 
|time to time allowed bills for vari- 
ous portions of the work. From the 
sale of lots and other sources, sums 
were alloted to such funds as: The 
general fund, the public building 
fund, road fund, ete. The public 
building fund received from time 
to time various sums from *which 
they paid William Durham $2,- 
985.54 for building the walls of the 
court house. Brocklebank & Hovey 
were paid $5,894.92 up to the time 
of Hovey’s death, he having been 
accidentally killed while working 
on the roof of the new building. 
and an additional $2,787.58 which 
John Brocklebank was awarded by 
the arbitrators following the com- 
pletion of his contract, to which 
was added $561.33 for interest. 

John C. Colman was paid $1,- 
905.0444 for building foundation 
walls while William Walker re- 
ceived $400.00 for stone window 
caps and sills. At about this same 
time Henry Redford was paid 
$303.00. for building the jail. 


Official Salaries. 


From the records in the old 
books we find that fees and sal- 
aries were low at that time. For 
the period from April, 1821, to 
September, 1823, Demas Deming 
eceived $44.00 as associate judge. 
Isaac Lambert, as commissioner 


for one year received $36.00, ‘For 
his one year, 1821, John Jenckes 
was paid $40.00 as an associate 
judge and for two years Gershom 
Tuttle received $76.00 as commis- 
sioner. Jenckes received $3.00 per 
day for twenty-one days as asso- 
ciate judge, this handsome amount 
being paid to Daniel, and not John 
Jenckes, as above. 

Some of the officers were paid 
fees which are not shown on the 
books, such as recorder, clerk, sur- 
veyor and treasurer, the latter re- 
ceiving a percentage of the money 
handled. Nowhere does there ap- 
pear any payment of traveling cx- 
penses of the court or the commis- 
sioners and it is quite likely that 
they furnished their own horse as 
a part of their services. 


The Cireuit Court. 
The first divorce case heard by 


: om n en y a gra 
| jury of John Campbell, a merchant 


“with force and arms did vend, 
sell, give and furnish to certain 
Indian or Indians then and there 
being strong and intoxicating liquor 
contrary to the form of the Statute 
in such cases made and provided 
and against the peace and dignity 
of the State of Indiana.” The law 
evidently took its course, for a 
warrant was issued, Campbell ar- 
rested. bail fixed at $100.00 which 
was furnished by John Hamilton, 
one of the county commissioners. 
Lucius H. Scott, sheriff at the time, 
billed his cost as “serving and tak- 
ing into custody, $.05; taking bail, 
$.25; discharging prisoner, $.10; re- 
turning writ, $.10;” for a grand 
total of $.95. 


The first capital case in the coun- 
ty come from the murder of George 
Brock by Samuel Dias, who was 
arrested, tried and hanged. His 
execution took place on Strawberry 
Hill to the delight and edification 
of the country side, who attended 
in great numbers, making a basket 
picnic of the affair. Records of the 
time show a number of trivial 
items of expense occasioned the 
county in this affair, among them 
the cost of thirty-five cents for 


the court was that of Elinor, Gar- rope to hang Dias; $3.60 for a cof- 
ber against Peter Garber. She was fin and shroud, 12% cents for re- 


the daughter of William Soules, 


ceiving and 1812 cents for dis- 


but in her complaint she recites charging the prisoner and miscel- 


that. her father was ‘“(....) Soule” 
and that Peter had deserted her 
and joined the force at the For 
under Major Chunn. It would see 

evident from the family histor 


that she told the attorney that he1 county.” 
father’s name was “Bill” and whem pended money on this case it had f 


the attorney suggested “William” 
she denied it, but still insisted that 
he was Bill Soule. So the attorneys 
left the name blank and the rec- 
ords still show it as a blank. 
There is evidence that her father 
was named Bildad and that he was 
a Revolutionary soldier, but, as in 
later years, he signed himself as 
William Soule, it would be difficult 
for his decendents to claim Revolu- 
tionary service for him. She was 
awarded her divorce and later mar- 
ried Oliver Stoy, who died in the 
lower Mississippi while on a flat- 
boating trip to New Orleans. A 
daughter of this couple was named 
Alma and she married Burk Green, 
who was a son of Abraham Mar- 
kle’s oldest daughter by her sec- 
ond husband, Jonathan E. Greene. 


The first criminal case was the 
State of Indiana versus Abraham 
Markle for assault on the person 
of Amos Rice. The latter had 
rented some land from Markle. 
agreeing to pay a share of the crop 
as rent. but at harvest time either 
failed or refused to harvest the 
crop and Markle. with some men, 
proceeded to save the crop. An al- 
tercation ensued and the prosecu- 
tion followed. accompanied by a 
claim for damages. The court dis- 
missed the assault charge and a 
jury awarded Rice six cents dam- 
ages. 

One of the first probate cases 
disposed of the estate of William 
Markle, a son of Abraham by his 
first wife. Following Major Mar- 
kle’s unsuccessful attempt to take 
up the site of Fort Harrison it was 
taken up by his son. William, but 
by that time its attraction as a 
lown-site had failed because of the 
location of Terre Haute. 


Another criminal case resulted 


laneous amounts for witness fees, 
expenses of the grand jury, etc. 


Also the overseer of the poor ren-} 
dered a bill for $2.00 for “trans- 
of they) 


porting Susan Dias out 
After the county had ex- 


no desire to feed and keep the 
pauper who was the final result of 
the entire affair. 


Terre Haute’s First Election 4 


Was Held About Eighteen Thirty-t 


Houghton was one of the stock- 
holders of the Old Brick School at 
Fifth and .Walnut and in 1838 at 
the organization of the first fire 
company was not only the fire 
warden for the Third ward but 
official keeper of our first fire 
engine, the old hand-drawn and 
hand-pumped box engine bought 
in that year. James Ross came 
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By A. R. Markle. 
When Terre Haute was founded 
in 1816, it probably had no in- 


habitants, certainly it could have 
lhad but very few, for the first sale 
of lots did not take place until 
Í the last days of October and there 
were no buildings in which people 
| could have spent the winter unless 


4 here in 1824 with his brothers, 
ng ue Except nE nomen pr. ena | Russell and Harry, and helped the. 
Ee. Bee ucel town grow by their manufacture 


» houses that could be readily made’ of the first brick. Later they were 


jready for use. The town was! merchants for many years on the} 


5 purely a real estate venture, there | ž ; A 
Iw F west side of the public square, the 
pwas nothing here to attract set-) Main business center fo ra longl 


f tlers aside from the homes already time. Little is known of Warren 


county, which was then not even| 20d Harrington but James T. Mof-t 
y tt who was born in came-to 

our own county as Knox county E! , i 
n rE ee 7 Terre Haute from Vincennes in 
held jurisdiction over all of it. 1829. He was a carriage maker by 
The Town Borough. trade but is better known as a 
In 1817 it became a part of Sul- | member of the city council and as 

I prairies near there. But by the 


{livan county with the greater part | associate judge of Vigo county | 
later. 
He built a large house that stood 
time Vigo county was set up inf 


ee 


south along Honey Creek or the 


of the population gathered farther 
| the spring of 1818 there were aj Where the one time Training 
number of settlers in and about School. now Stalker Hall, stands on 
the town and some kind of town the college campus. A member of 
government was in existence, the State Senate, postmaster, coun- 
Nothing seems to have been re-| Cilman and prominent Mason, he 
corded of that establishment, died in 1861. Samuel Crawford, 
Í probably because any records, Probably treasurer of the first or- 
would have been kept in Sullivan} Zanization, served under this char- 
county and those records were lost | ter and its successor. One time 
in one of Indiana’s costly court-| President of the Terre Haute & 
house fires. The only basis for! Richmond Railroad, a director of 
that belief in a borough govern-) the Branch Bank from its organi- 
ment is the fact that the propri- zation, captain of the first engine 
etors sent their agent to bid in| Company. he was one of the own- 
some lots to be sold by the sheriff ers of the outlot that comprised 
of Sullivan county for “borough! the land between Wabash. andjj 
taxes” for 1817 and only a corpor-| Cherry from Seventh half way tof 
ate town could have levied taxes.) Sixth. His daughter Ann married 
This is slim evidence indeed but! William R. McKeen and her son} 
that is all we have until in 1832,||¢arried his grandfather’s y 
when by an Act of the General “Uncle Billy” Mars was truly the 
Assembly, the town of Terrel Village blacksmith, the first in the | 
Haute was chartered. pa pin hi Snp at First and |] 
The First Charter. a AE COIE, TREUN VEEN 
eda: ‘Mapvitied thatthe Aii other than these of the first char 


zens should assemble at the court- per tnei toyn pannal 

house to elect five trustees and a! The Market House. 
president, the body to be known as) One of the first municipal insti- 
ithe “president and trustees of the tutions was the Market House inj 
‘town of Terre Haute.” Under the, Market street, now known as Third 
charter the town was to be divided | Street. As traffic went only paral- 
into five wards. The act was dat-||lel to the river at that time, the 
ed January 26, 1832, and the first | Proprietors made Third street, or 
election, held at the court house in| #8 they named it, Market street, 
March chose as trustees, James B.; 29d true to its name the first Mar- 
McCall, Thomas Houghton, James | Ket House was built in it between 
Ross, William Herrington and Ohio and Walnut and the Marshall 
James Warren. These trustees} had added to his duties the keep- 
elected McCall, president; James | ing of order during the time it was 
|T. Moffatt, clerk; Charles G. Tay-| im use and of putting it in order 
|lor, assessor; Samuel Crawford, | 2fter the crowd had gone. In addi- 
| treasurer, and William Mars, con-| tion to his duties as marshal he 
stable and collector. The popula-| Was to collect the town revenues 
ition at that time was about 600 from licenses and taxes and he! 

people, housed in about 70 or 80| Was in consequence a busy man in 
homes and a few taverns that were | Carrying out his duty. Also he 
partly boarding houses for the sin- was to carry out the orders of the 
| gle men of the community. justice of the peace of the town- 
| ; The Officers. pip. He built on of the first 
me houses in Terre Haute a 

) Of these men, James B. McCall | was the owner of two shares in we i 
was a prominent attorney and one} Old Brick School. The story of the) 
tof the first directors of the First! next charter will be 
į state Branch Bank of Indiana in, week. 
{£ Terre Haute, while his wife Julia 
appears on the list of the first 
í members of the Presbyterian 
hurch in Terre Haute. Thomas 
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Charter Of 1838 Finally Set 
The Definite Career Of Terre Haute 


lector, a treasurer, a clerk and ah 
marshal. The mayor was to befi 
elected by the voters within the) 
limits and was to serve for three 
years. Two councilmen from each} 
ward were to hold office for one} 
year. The other officers were to 
be elected by the Common Coun- 
cil and hold office during good 
behavior or at the pleasure of the 
council and their compensatio 
might be fixed, raised or lowered 
at its pleasure. The mayor and 
the council were to be a board for 
the transaction of any business, 
the mayor to preside. and only in 
case of a tie should he have al 
vote. He was to give bond in the 
sum of $1,000 with approved se-| 
curity, sign the records of the 
meetings and any ordinances; 
passed by the council. The clerk 
was to keep a full record of pro- 
ceedings and attest the signature/ 
of the mayor, who was also to act) 
as a magistrate in criminal and 
civil cases, to have the same pow- 
er as a justice of the peace and 
to try violations of the ordinances.) 
The marshal was to act as a con- 
stable in the town and serve proc- 
esses for the mayor as well as per- 
form such duties as might be as-) 
signed by the council. 


Rights of Citizens. 


No person should be incompe-y 
tent to serve as a witness or juror 


By A. R. Markle. 


The first charter of the town 
had some defects and omissions 
that made it necessary in a few 
years to ask the Central Assembly 


for a new one. In consequence a 
new charter was granted in 1838 
which set out in great detail the 
powers granted, the duties re- 
quired and manv other things not 
thought of at the time the town 
was first organized. It consisted 
of 58 seciions, one of which, num- 
ber 47, was made up of 35 clauses 
which named specific pvowefs 
granted to the Common Council 
which was to be in,control of the 
town. 


S 


The First Section. 


- Sec. 1. Be it enacted, said the 
charter, by the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, that the 
inhabitants of the town of Terre 
Haute are declared to be a body 
corporate and politic by the name 
of the town of Terre Haute. 

Sec. 2. By that name they may 
have perpetual succession, sue and 
be sued, plea and be impleaded, de- 
fend and be defended in any court 
of law or equity. 

Sec. 3, They may contract and 
be contracted with, purchase lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels 
and hold the same for the use and 
benefit of themselves and their 
successors or for the same pur- 
poses may sell. transfer or convey 
the same to others. They may also 
borrow money for the use of said 
corporation and in case of a sur- 
plus at any time above the imme- 
diate wants of the corporation, loan 
the same at an interest not ex- 
ceeding the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum, or invest the same in prof- 
itable stocks as may be deemed 
best and safest for the interest of 
the said corporation. 


Other Clauses. 
Provision was made for a cor- 


tin a suit involving the town be- 
| cause of his citizenship. The coun- 
cil was to meet on the first Mon- 
day of each month but special 
meetings might be held on due 
i notice. The councilmen and other 
| officers were to be sworn into 
| office and the treasurer, collector. 
l assessor and marshal to give 
bond in such amount as the coun- 
cil might require. Any qualified i 
voter of the state who should]! 

have resided in the town for six 
months was entitled to vote for 
the mayor and. councilmen. An 
election for mayor was to be held |) | 
at the courthouse or some other 
suitable place on the first Monday |) 
in May, 1838, and on the first 
Monday in January annually there- 
after between the hours of 10 a. m. 
and 4 p. m. after two weeks notice |f 
in some paper published in the 
town. The notice of the first elec- | 
tion was to be given by the exist- |) 
ing board of trustees of the town 
and thereafter by the Common 
Council. On the same day as that 


| set for the election of the mayor, 
was Chestnut and on the south, | polls were to open for the election 


Oak street. Those limits, the act 9 3 : 
WividedMivere to forever remain i 10 councilmen in the five wards, |f 


5 | two men in each ward. A possible 
o EUSA EE saa penn) nae be pas gn 
ever, might change the wards so me lon ot yonni ER 
as to equalize the property and SAh wae ee ay, 
population. but until then the five A K 
wards shall be as now made the Election Officials. ; 
limits of the town. At the first election,.the presi-|{ 
The Officers of the Town. dent of the extsting board of trus- 


Se tee, i 
Provision was made for a mayor.) SOL ea ieee. tabeppoint 
10 councilmen, an assesesor, a ¢ol- i 


ordinances, enforce good govern- 
ment and compliance with the con- 
stitutions of the federal anā state, 
and set out the boundaries of the 
town as the lands between Seventh 
street and the river, Sycamore and 
Crawford streets. 

These streets did not exist at 
that time. What is now Seventh 
was a county road bordered on the 
east by Chauncey Rose’s cornfield, 
while the only street on the north 
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qualified voters as judges of} 
ection and these judges were 
count the ballots and report to 

e council a list of the same win- 

s to whom they had issued cer- 
ates of election. These cer- 
ficates were to be recorded by 
e clerk at the first meeting there- 

r and the newly elected offi- 

s having qualified were to be 

n the oath of office and take 
eir seats as the mayor and the 
‘Common Council of the new town 
of Terre Haute. At the next meet- 
f the council after the or- 
lization they were to have power 
assess each male inhabitant of 
e town, not a pauper, who should 
21 years of age or older, a tax 

of not more than 50c and on all 
or personal property, not to 

eed one half of one per cent 


any nearer scratch than Terre 
\Haute. When the organization was 
‘first formed which was to found 
he town it consisted only of twa 
papers. One of these was a con-! 
Tact between the five men who| 
Founded the town, the other was! 
jhe plat; a rude map showing 
\hirty-five blocks with 268 lots, a 
public square and two quarter 
locks. 

One of these latter was dedi- 
cated for a church at Fourth and 
Poplar street, the other dedicated | 
f the true value of the same. Li- fOr a school or seminery at Fourth 
nses for the sale of spirituous 494 Mulberry. At this time not a 
ors at retail were to be set at|Single stake had been driven to 

figure as the council might! Show the location of the town and it 

_ consisted only of these two papers 
which indicated the intentions of 
the proprietors. Following this con- 
tract and the filing of the plat at 

Vincennes, William Harris, the) 

government surveyor who had lald 
out the township for the govern-| 

ment came to Terre Haute and 

started the work of laying out the: 

blocks and lots. As it was little! 

more than a month from the start 
of the work until the sale of the 
lots the last of October even the 
buyers must have had difficulty’ 
in knowing just what they bought. 
To them Wabash street meant no 
more than Swan or Eagle except 
that it and Ohio street were of an 
extra width while Market street, | 
later to become Third, was widest 
of all. The public square differed 
from all other squares only by the 
fact that it was one whole square 
without division and that it was 
not for sale. Later with the 
founding of the county and the 
erection of the court house it be-' 
came the business center of the} 
town. Here, principally, on Second 
{street were the business houses 
jand clustered around it on the 
other three sides were the homes 
of the early citizens. When the 
county took over from the pro- 
prieters in 1818 many of the lots 
became county property and their 
sale by the county furnished some; 
much needed revenue. | 
Town Government Formed. 


How early a form of government 
was started we have no record, in 
fact the only authority we have o. 
such a government is the fact that 
certain lots were sold in 1819 for 
delinquent burough taxes. It is 
possible that no charter was neces- 
sary for a burough government 
but a general act covering al 
counties provided that the citizens 
of any community might form suc 
a government when they desired 
or possibly when they reached 
certain population. However when 
the first charter was issued by the 
legislature and accepted by the 
citizens the treasurer of the new 


su 
see fit to impose. 
~ (To Be Continued.) 


|Crawford who on taking office 
jturned over all the funds in his& 
[hands as Burough treasurer. This“ 
is about all the evidence we haves 
of the Burough government. In¥ 

: he ecsislature artered iý 


Ie TF 
ic Square 


Created By Contract With Proprietors 


into five wards, and elected a 
trustee for each as follows: 

James Warren, James B. McCall, | 
Thomas Houghton, James and 
William Harrington. These trus- 
tees elected James B. McCall, } 
president: James T. Moffatt, clerk; | 
Charles G. Taylor, assessor; Sam- | 
uel Crawford, treasurer; William | 
Mars, constable and collector. It | 
is significant that Samuel Craw- 
ford was successively burough 
treasurer and held the same office 
under the1832 charter and the 1838 
charter. 
was appointed by the county com- 
missioners as a trustee of the 
county library at the time of Wil- 


liam C. Linton’s death and in 18531 


became president of the Terre 
Haute and Richmond R. R. suc- 
ceeding Chauncey Rose and con- 
tinued until his death in 1856. His 
daughter, Ann, married William R. 
McKeen and founded a family 
whose members have been con- 
nected with many Terre Haute 


banks. 
The 1838 Charter. 


In 1838 the legislature chartered 
a new organization bounded on the 


north by Sycamore, on the east by 
Seventh street, on the west by the 
river and the south by Wilson 
street from the river to Third and 
Crawford street from Third to Sev- 
enth. The number and dimensions 
of the five wards remained the 
same but each ward was repre- 
years and the councilmen to 
with the mayor weuld be elected. 
The mayor would serve for three 
years and the councilmen who 
serve one year. In addition the 
assessor, collector, treasurer, clerk 
and marshal were to be appointed 
by the common council to serve 
during good behavior and receive 
such pay as the council might fix. 
The council was to meet monthly. 
but might call special meetings. 
The first election for the officers 
of the town was to be held in the 
court house or some other suitable 
place on the first Monday in May 
and thereafter on the first Monday 
in January, the mayor every three 
years and fhe councilmen every 
year. Provision for punishment of 
illegal voting was made in the 
charter and penalty prescribed 
for voting in the wrong ward or 


j 
} 


In addition in 1836 hef 


‘\der this provision a survey was 
|| made providing for a supply of 


or a city prison but until such was 

constructed the county jail at the 
northwest corner of Third and 
Walnut, was to be used. 


In 1839 this charter was am-|¢ 


mended limiting some of the pow- 
ers of the mayor and providing for 
the election by the council of a 
presiding officer. In addition cer- 
tain changes were made in the lim- 
its of the city principally to the 
north to Locust street and certain 
lots in the sixteenth section north 


Canal where it turned east and 
south to Ninth and One-half street 
and south with Canal to Crawford 
street, thence west to the river and 


west. A further provision of the 
charter allowed the council to 
make provision for a supply of wa- 
ter for the town and to fix such 
rules and regulations as they 
deemed necessary for its use. Un- 


water to be taken from the small 
stream that now flows through 
Deming park and it was deemed 


sufficient to supply the town for 


many years. 


Under other powers granted by 


|the new charter four blocks in the 
| school section were purchased by 
a committee of the council for a 
burying ground for the public. The 
original out-lot number three 
which had been donated by the 
proprietors for a burying ground 
jhaving become so crowded that a 
T new cemetery was necessary. This 
Sold burying ground first encoun- 
‘tered trouble in the construction of 
the canal a little later when it was 
necessary to remove the remains 


i of many of our early citizens to the 


new Woodlawn cemetery and final 


(| trouble later when the city needed 


money and took title to the ground 


| {and sold it to private owners. The 


fend came with the consfruction of 
ithe Can Company factory when the 
Í tombstones uncovered were broken 
up and thrown into the concrete to 

$ avoid identification of those un- 
fortunate people whose descendants 
might claim the ground on which 
i their ancestors were buried. Many 
the skulls of these early 
‘pioneers were carried off as sou- 


venirs by employees engaged in| ‘§ 


‘ithe construction. This cemetery 
f which became Woodlawn com- 
prised that portion lying south of 


l Fourth avenue. The first burial in|é 


it took place in July of 1839, 


more than Onee for the same can- S 


didate might be notumore than one 
hundred dollars. The charter pro- 


holder could be elected to any of 
fice. A poll tax was also provided 
for each male citizen over twenty- 
one years of age but this should 
not exceed fifty cents per year. The 
railroad and canal had not yet 
reached Terre Haute nor had the 
National Road been constructed 
so that practically all transporta- 
tion was by the Wabash river and 
the council was given power to 
construct wharves, piers and land- 
ings for steamboats at the foot of 
each street that ran to the river. 
Provision was made by the charter 


= vided that only a voter and a free/S§ 


of Locust street and bounded on i 
the east by Seventh street and the 


Ag oc 


including the river itself on the|° 


Jational Road Gave Terre Haute 
Contact With Flow of Pioneers 
Fela tts{ 


By A. R. Markle. 

The official title of what our 
athers and grandfathers knew as 
he National Road was the “Cum- 
berland Road,” which was built by 
he National Government from 

umberland, Maryland, to the Ohio 
River at Wheeling, Virginia. Built 
slowly, at what was then an enor- 

ous cost, it was intended to con- 
mect the Potomac and the Ohio 
Rivers. 
The Two Per Cent Fund. 

With the opening of the North- 
west Territory, an agreement was 
reached between the National Gov- 
ernment and the settlers of what 
were to become the states extend- 
ing to the Mississippi River. The 
agreement called for the return to 
the individual state, the three per 
cent from money received for the 
sale of lands, to be set aside into a 
separate fund to be used for in- 
ternal improvements which would 
be mainly the building of roads 
and bridges. On its part, the Gov- 
ernment pledged to use two per 
cent of its revenues to build a road 
across the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and eventually Missouri. 
>|The first portion of the road so 
built extended from Wheeling to 
Zanesville, and thence to Colum- 
bus, the capital of the new State of 
Ohio. 

Planning this road was very sim- 
ple. A ruler was laid on the map 
and a line drawn from Wheeling 
to Columbus, with another one 
drawn from Columbus to Indianap- 
olis, and still another from Colum- 
bus to Vandalia, then the capital of 
Illinois. 

Small appropriations were 
granted by the government for lay- 
ing out the read, and while it was 
impossible with the engineering ap- 
pliances at the time, to build a 
road on a straight line because of 
the meanderings to avoid streams 
and hills, its course followed very 
closely the line Jaid down. 

The Road In Indiana. 

The Government surveyors 
started their work at the State 
Line gast of the present Richmond 
on July 13, 1827. The straight line 
from that point to Indianapolis 
would pass a short distance north 
of the towns of Richmond ‘and 
Centerville (then the county seat) 
and Hagerstown, and the engi- 
neers reported that following it 
would cause them to cross a creek 
about a half dozen ‘imes. Permis- 
sion was granted to move the line 
south so as to pass through the 
towns along the line of the State 
Road which had been previously 
surveyed through Indianapolis to 
Terre Haute. This darlier road 
was but little more than a trace 
through the dense forests, al- 


though it was possible to drive a 
wagon or a cart along its course. 
However, frequent deviations were 
necessary to avoid impassable 
mudholes or large stumps. 

The survey reached Indianapo- 
lis on July 5, 1827, extended 
through Indianapolis on Washing- 
ton Street, and finally reached the 
White River. Crossing this stream 
called for a bridge 356 feet long, 
so traffic in that early day used 
a ferry until “the later construc- 
tion of the wooden, covered bridge | 
so familiar to the old-timers of | 
today. Between Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute there were no towns 
at all, but with the construction of 
the road, numerous towns such as 
Plainfield, Belleville, Stilesville, 
Putnamville, and Harmony sprang 
up. Putnamville grew so impor- 
tant that at one time it threatened | 
the right of Greencastle to be- 
come the county seat. 


Constructing the Road. 

The plans for construction 
called for clearing the timber to 
the width of eighty feet, with 
ditches and grading of the middle 
thirty feet, and the grubbing out 
of alt stumps. The contractors | 
were allowed to leave large} 
stumps, not more than 25 inches 
high, which were to be rounded 
off to allow for the passage of al 
wagon. 

Krom Indianapolis to the Terre 
Haute Prairie was such heavy tim-f) 
ber as is rarely seen in these days.) 
Tom Vermillion, who in the fore 
part of this century conducted the 
Half Way House at Mt. Meridian? 
told the writer that as a boy coming) 
to Indiana in 1840 to enter news 
land, he earned his first moneys 
helping drive sheep to Terre Haute 

One night, when Tom and hi 
parents camped in a wagon yard ini 
Indianapolis, a sheep-drover asked 
the boy’s parents if he could help 
drive a herd to Terre Haute. The 
parents demurred on the ground 
that they were only going part of 
the way, to the new town of Mt. 
Meridian. The drover explained f 
that he had a good dog, and until 
he reached the Oregon Road, the | 
present State Road 43 from Bloom- 
ington to Greencastle, the boy and 
the dog would be all the help he 
would need. 


In the entire distance from In- 
dianapolis to the Oregon Road; 
there would be little chance for the 
sheep to stray, for even the en- 
trances to the farms along the road 
were, for the most part,. protected 
by gates, 


From Indianapolis to Terre 
Haute, only this single road crossed 
the route. The heavy trees which 
were either grubbed out or sawed 
off, were pulled by yokes of oxen,’ 
butt first, into the fields alongside. 

he brush and smaller limbs were 
then cut off ag high as could be 
reached conveniently on the side 
facing the right of way, thus af- 
fording a hedge on each .‘de. 


Superintendent Milroy reported 
from Terre Haute that the entire 
road had been constructed across 
the State very economically at an 
average cost per mile of only $121. 
This left a handsome surplus to be 
used for further improvement. At 
an pegeeitional cost of $75 per mile 

e trees and stumps that had been! 


left were grubbe au : 
the funds that had been set asi 
for the construction. The removal. 


holes in the road and many com- 
{plaints were received because while 
they remained, the road was almost 
impassable. 

Terre Haute At Last. 


The surveyors reached the east- 
ern bluff overlooking Harrison 
Prairie and Terre Haute and had 
followed closely the old State Road 
survey which at this point marked 
the 67th mile tree, From the Illi 
nois State Line the survey extended 
to Vandalia, but no actual construc- 


construction and maintenance. 


| In its busiest days the road was 
|in constant use by the west bound 
{immigrants and the immense traffic 

of the stages and the freight lines. 

These great, canvas-covered, conas- 
toga wagons, drawn by four or six 
horses, brought out the manufac-f 
tured goods from the eastern coast. 
The great loads hauled from Balti- 
more to Terre Haute required a 
journey of four weeks and the cost 
;was, generally, six dollars a hun- 
dred pounds. On the return trip 
the wagons carried the produce of 
the country to the eastern markets. 


Taverns and wagon yards line 
the road, and the accommodations} 
offered the overnight patrons were,j 
in some instances, more than ade- 
quate. In fair weather, many fami- 
lies camped beside the road, and it! 
is said that travelers by stage were 
never out of sight of the camp: 
fires along the rogd. In addition 
to the prosperity due to the in- 


| creased land values, the increase i 


wages paid the laborers and land 
owners along the road enabled 
[many of the settlers to pay fo 


improvements on them. 


Hogs were driven for many miles 
{into Terre Haute to the great pack 
ing houses here. However, with, 
ithe coming of the railroads, the 
high point of over 100,000 hog 


higher price in Indianapolis to pa 
the seller to ship by rail. 

| Another feature of the road 
}which seems remarkable, was the 
\driving of great flocks of turkeys 
to Indianapolis, and even to Cin 
cinnati. With the growing i 
portance of Cincinnati as a pack 
ing house center, it was a commor 
thing to see great herds of hogs as 
large as a thousand in number fre 
quently being driven that wayi 
Someone, usually a boy in a wago 
rode in advance of the herds ta 
throw out an occasional ear of corn 
while the drover and his dogs fol4+ 
lowed behind. Occasionally there 
would be one or more wagons fol 
lowing this procession, to pick up 
the hogs that became exhausted by 
the heat and distance. 


With the coming of the railroad 
the old National Road ceased to bel 
the main highway to the west, bu 
for many years thereafter, a con 
stant string of movers kept on their 
way- to Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and 
Kansas. Now and again even the 
canvas-covered wagon which bore 
on its side the legend “‘Pike’s Pea 
or Bust” could be seen, though oc 
casionally the legend had been ale 
tered to read “Busted, Gosh!” 


